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Never take second place. The Boston Cooking School and 
other leading schools use them exclusively. The Monarch 
HUB, Ebony Finish, is one of the latest, and in many respects 
the best of the famous Hub Series of Ranges. Its smooth finish 


makes it easier to clean — surer to stay clean. Ovens are 
> 














two inches larger than ordinary and are heated thoroughly 

on five sides by the HUB Improved Sheet Flue System. 
Bakes with the fire-pot half full of coal. Two ranges in 
one — if you use Gas Attachment shown above. ‘‘Range Talk 
No. 1’? —a booklet illustrating and describing HUB Ranges — 

mailed on request. Sold by leading Furniture and Stove 
Dealers everywhere. 
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SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, Makers, 
52-54 Union Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Empress Chocolates 


ots of satisfaction in offering a friend 

a box of Sparrow's Empress to 

choose from. If she has a fine taste in 

sweets—so much the better. She'll 

appreciate the aromatic twang of the 

Caracas Chocolate—the fresh flavors 
of nuts and fruit juices. 





























Just sweet enough—with an irresistible Frenchy snap that sets the 
appetite on edge for more. A score of delightful shapes and flavors 
—daintily boxed .and beribboned and packed to get to you crisp and 
good, despite the summer’s heat, the dampness of seashore or moun- 
tains. Best confectioners and druggists everywhere sell Sparrow’s 
Empress—6o0 cents to $1.00 a box. 











BOSTON CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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“Better than | the Best’ 











because it has moved | 
the standard up. | 


A sack will prove 
it makes the best 
bread you have 
ever baked or 
your money will 
be refunded. 
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Your Grocer will help. 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO.,, 
New Ulm, Minnesota. i 
Daily capacity 5000 barrels. 
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Y CHOICE OF FOUR SIZES. 


THE PACKAGE 
IS ALWAYS 
YELLOW . 





You can buy the famous CABOT’S SULPHO- 
NAPTHOL in the original package, which is always 
yellow, in any of the above sizes. 

Like all good things, it has many imitators. 

Good housewives who would always be on the safe 
side insist upon having the genuine. It pays to do so. 

Sulpho-Napthol can be used as a_germ-killer from 
cellar corner to attic top, and it does kill all germs that 
instigate contagious diseases. 

It can be used in the bath to keep the skin clean, clear, 
soft and white, and always in a healthy condition. 

Sulpho- Napthol should be used for cuts, bruise or skin 
abrasions as a preventive against the invasion of outside 
disease germs. 

Some dealers sell substitutes. 
make more out of them. 

Their argument is that they can give you twice the 
quantity for the same price. This _— good to start with, 
but consider the difference in qualit 

For argument’s sake, suppose the Substitute is as good as the 
original, as, of course, the imitators claim their products are. 

Then su pose you get twice as much of the imitation as you 
do of the 16 origina 

On the face of it you would seem to save money, but ee 
per a one r_ cent. solution of CABOT’S SULPH 

APTHOD wil will give satisfactory — 

Itis necessary to use from a ten to nty per cent. solution 
of substitutes to obtain even the Seauine “that the dealers claim 

ll prove satisfactory. 

This means that you are, in the end, paying five to ten times 
the price for an imitation 

The prost, when an ‘imitation is sold, goes to the dealer. The 
loss of efficacy and of money is the purchaser’s. 


Sulpho-Napthol Soap contains sufficient Sulpho- 
Napthol to make it antiseptic, healing, and Is posi- 
tively a luxury to its users. 


Bear in mind that there is but one Sulpho-Napthol. When you 
buy it see that you get a package as represented above. 


SOLD BY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY 


4 TORREY BUILDING 14 MEDFORD ST BOSTON 
BOSTON 


AGENTS 88 BROAD ST. 



























They do this because they 
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$1.75 A YEAR 
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G Moor’ his life before, 
McKenzie had 
~ nathan such a sight 


as this. There were thousands 
and thousands of heads, all of 
them nodding or turning or 
bending or bobbing, this way, 
that way, quickly, slowly, all of them busy as 
so many bobbing corks on a rippling pond. 

High up in the balcony of the great music 
pavilion Hugh was sitting, looking over the rail 
and down at ‘‘the top of the audience,’’ as he 
afterward described it to his mother. It was 
the night of the opening concert of the great 
musical festival in a certain big city, and Hugh, 
whose home was not in the city, was there 
to enjoy one of the events of his life. At 
least, that was what Cousin Frank had said 
it would be, and Hugh supposed he ought 
to be enjoying it. 

It was wonderful. To his eyes there 
seemed to be as many as a million lights 
in the long rows about the walls, along 
the lower rim of the balcony, lining the 
supporting roof-trusses, and fringing the 
deep arch above the glowing stage. They 
were ranged in ranks, like a torchlight 
procession, and the big arc-lights that 
hung in two brilliant lines were like offi- 
cers who were keeping them in order and 
making them perform their duty. 

There was even one especially brilliant 
one, which hung almost opposite Hugh, 
and at which he could hardly look, be- 
cause, for some reason, it had no globe, 
and its unguarded point of fire between 
the carbons was too dazzling. In his 
fancy he called it the commander-in- 
chief. 

Then there were all the decorations and 
wreaths of flowers and leaves, the flags, 
the long streamers of bunting looped and 
draped in great masses of splendid color 
from and about the steel beams which 
stretched from balcony to balcony, and the 
heavy, clustered garlands and great shield- 
like masses of draperies about the portraits 
of famous musicians at the sides of the 
stage. 

Finally, there was the wonderful stage 
itself, with the great orchestra of sixty 
men, in black coats and white shirt-fronts, 
sitting in front; and a huge bank of women 
and girls and men and boys behind, which 
Cousin Frank said was the chorus. 

Yes, it. was wonderful. Part of the 
strange, excited feeling Hugh had was 
caused by his seeing it all for the first 
time in his life. But he was not enjoying 
it, even if Cousin Frank had said he 
would, and part of the excitement he felt 
was caused by miserable embarrassment 
and unhappiness. 

There are not many things in the world 
that can make boys—or men, either—more 
unhappy than real embarrassment. Not 
that Cousin Frank was not as kind and 
friendly as he could be. It was because 
Harry Van Alstyne and Craig Canfield, 
Cousin Frank’s friends, and Frank him- 
self, who were city boys, and knew city 
ways, were dressed in better clothes than 
Hugh. And Hugh was sure that every- 
body noticed it. 

It does not seem like much to make a 
boy unhappy, does it? But boys who have 
felt those things know that it was enough. 
There would have been enough, Hugh thought, 
without his showing how little he knew about 
the street-cars, on which you had to pay as 
you went in; without his dodging when an 
elevated train went over their heads; without 
his mistaking the uniformed men, who were 
only attendants at the auditorium, for sol- 
diers; without any of these things that he had 
done to show how little he knew about city 
ways—the difference in clothes alone would 
have made him unhappy. He was really mis- 
erable over it all. 

Of course Hugh did not stop to think that no 
boy or man can be expected to know things that 
he is not used to. It did not occur to him that 
he might know things of which Harry and 
Craig and Cousin Frank were ignorant. Least 
of all did Hugh suspect that there was some- 
thing else that all boys have to learn and that 
means very much more than any of these things, 
or that all four of them were to learn that thing 
that very night. 

So Hugh stared at the lights, and sighted 
along the painted steel truss which crossed 
from where they sat away over to the other 
baleony, and he kept it between his eyes and 
the globeless arc-light, which he called ‘‘The 
General,’’ so that he would not be dazzled, and 
was miserable over his thoughts. 

But when, by and by, the orchestra began 
to play, and presently all the men and women 
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As he started up in his chair, 

















of the chorus rose up 
together and began 
to sing, he caught 
some of the feeling. 

‘*That’s Madame Scardini,’’ 
Cousin Frank whispered, leaning 
over to him and pointing out one 
of the singers in the front row of 
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quick and abrupt, 


NEXT MOMENT HE WAS BEING HELD HIGH 


the stage. ‘‘She’s the greatest soprano in the 
world, father says.’’ 

And Hugh nodded, interested. 

‘*That’s Campanni, the tenor, who sits just 
over to the right of her,’’ continued Frank. 
‘‘He’s great. He’ll sing pretty soon. And 
that’s Balfore, the bass singer, next to him. 
His voice is just like a big bass horn, it’s so 
deep and smooth. Oh, you’ll like it! You do, 
don’t you?’’ 

Frank looked at him rather anxiously, and 
Hugh thought perhaps he suspected how the 
embarrassment had hurt. Sohe nodded. Frank 
was a good sort. Besides, he was enjoying it 
—more than at first. 

But how the great concert went on,—how 
Hugh heard the great Balfore, with the voice 
like a bass horn, and Campanni; how the 
chorus and the orchestra made the huge pavilion 
ring and echo and thunder with their magnifi- 
cent music—it would all take too long to tell. 

It was just at the end of one of the grand 
choruses, when the hand-clapping had stopped, 
and people were sitting back to rest, that 
Hugh’s thoughts had gone once more, in spite 
of the music, to the causes of his unhappiness. 





the center of the hall, slipped from its fasten- 
ing, and came sliding, sailing down, curling 
back upon itself, its loose end fluttering like a 
flag in the breeze, till it finally straightened out 
and swung over, to hang directly beneath its 
still fastened other end. 

There was nothing very startling about that, 
of course, but nearly every one who had seen 
it recognized with quick alarm that very serious 
danger threatened. 

The place from which the streamer now hung 
was almost exactly above the point where one 
of the great arc-lights was suspended ; and this 
was the dazzling arc without the globe. After- 
ward it was learned that the globe had been 
broken accidentally while the last decorations 
were being put up, and that there had not been 
time to replace it; but at the minute of the 
great emergency nobody asked any questions 
about that. 

The streamer, light and dry and fluffy, was 
swinging and flapping with the little air-currents 
in the building, squarely against the white-hot 
carbons which were left exposed. There could 
be no reasonable doubt but that it would take 


| fire the next second, or the next, and when it 


Frank and Harry and Craig were busy talking | 


together, and Hugh had put his head back 
against his seat and was looking up into the 
arched roof above him, when suddenly, high 


| up among the decorations, he saw a movement, | 


did, it would carry the blaze, like the fuse of a 
giant firecracker, up and up, to the great spread 
of bunting above, and would set fire to the 
whole place. 

Hugh understood it all the moment he saw it. 








he saw the quick signs of reali- 
zation and alarm. In the bal- 
cony beside him, where mostly 
women and children were gath- 
ered, he heard frightened 
exclamations. In the audience 


| below he saw men standing up and pointing. 
as if it had been | Over at the back of the building he saw people 
planned for that start into motion in one direction or another. 

very instant. All 
at once one of the long, bright 
bunting streamers, which was 
looped from a point up there to} 
another cluster of streamers near 


Then he suddenly heard a cry raised behind 
him, that made terror seize him like a chill. 

‘*Fire!’’ 

He turned again quickly to look at the gently 
waving streamer. At the moment a draft was 

actually holding its light end close against 
the arc-lamp, and while he stared, he saw 
a great spot turn brown where a white 
stripe in the bunting joined a red, and 
little curls of blue smoke rose. At the 
sanfe instant the whole row of arc-lights 
in which The General hung, suddenly 
died down as the current was shut off 
from the circuit by some alert electrician 
who was quick to think. 

But it was too late. As the streamer 
swung away again from contact with the 
heated carbons, there was a little glow of 
a heart of fire eating its way out from the 
brown spot in the bunting, with the red of 
tiny flames showing plainly enough. 

Hugh saw the people about him crowded 
forward, packed against the gallery rail. 
He saw the people below standing help- 
lessly agape, or beginning to draw 
back fearfully from beneath the burning 
streamer. He saw attendants running to 
and fro, uselessly, it seemed to him. He 
saw the fire mounting, spreading ever so 
slowly, but still surely gaining, up the 
hanging cloth, high above the reach of 
any one below. 

Last, but most vividly of all, he saw 
the white-painted steel beam that stretched 
from the balcony side, just over the rail 
from him, across the building to the other 
wall; and he realized that, out in the 
center of the house, the burning streamer 
was hanging within two feet of that great 
truss! 

There had been a momentary silence 
after the first cry of fire. Before the 
alarm had become general or people had 
ceased to stand looking and listening, 
Hugh’s thinking was done. Somewhere 
in his boy life he had learned of the 
awful danger of panic among people gath- 
ered in crowds, when sudden alarm makes 
them afraid for their lives and they lose 
reason and hurt themselves and others in 
their wild efforts to get away. He knew 
the danger was here now, and very great 
in this great gathering. 

He knew also, as he looked out across 
that great white beam of steel, that it 
could be walked, if some one were only 
quick enough and agile enough—if some 
one only had the courage to try. There 
were plenty of uprights and braces to hold 
on to, and the footing was a great deal 
better than many a fence-top he had 
walked at home. It was only the height 
of it from the floor below and the strange- 
ness of the time and place that would 
make it very difficult. And no one of the 
attendants about the building could pos- 
sibly get to it now, if they should think of 

it, because the people in the galleries were so 
closely crowded about the ends that a man could 
not get through. 

It was only a minute that he hesitated, and 
then the people on the floor below saw a little 
figure climb up on the rail of the balcony and 
stand there for a breathless second. Then 
some one suddenly understood, and sent up a 
cry to stop the people, who were on the verge 
of a general stampede from danger. The boy 
stepped fairly out upon the truss, stood an 


instant, still clinging to the balcony rail, and - 


started to walk. 

There were perhaps three steps between the 
baleony and the first upright brace above the 
truss, and it was Hugh’s task to cross that 
space on a footing less than eight inches wide 
and almost thirty feet from the floor. 

One after another, those first to see drew 
quick attention to him. Some shrank back 
from beneath him, as if afraid he would fall 
upon them, and over in the middle aisle, 
directly under the smoking streamer, the move- 
ment of the startled crowd was general. 

The first brief stage of the climb was the 
hardest, perhaps, although it took but a second 
to pass it. Hugh made it steadily, coolly, 
quickly. Seizing the steel brace then, he swung 
round it and stretched his hand to the nexf that 
was near enough to reach. Unhesitatingly 
now, with a quickness that roused instant hope 




































































































in the watchers, and with a coolness that sur- 
prised himself, he crept forward. 

If he was really frightened he did not know 
it. He tried not to look down, because he had 
heard that would make a climber dizzy. He 
was conscious of a confused, hazy sort of white- 
ness under him that he knew must be the hun- 
dreds and hundreds of faces of people turned 
up toward him. He did not tremble, but felt 
very sure he could do what he had set out to 
do, if only there were time; and while he felt 
very strange and very much alone out there 
away from all the rest, he was thinking much 
less about that than about just where he should 
put his hands on the steel uprights, so that. he 
could swing round them without slipping. 

The fire had not waited for him, but the 
bunting had burned unevenly and with less 
speed than Hugh had feared it would. The 
end of the streamer had hung originally some 
six feet below the level of the truss. It had 
taken fire less than a foot from its end, and 
the little flames had spread slowly at first. 
When Hugh reached a point on the beam where 
he began to think of his final effort, the fire 
was at the height of his feet and the flame was 
beginning to gain in size. Before he could 
actually touch the streamer, he knew it would 
be flaming well up as high as he could hope to 
reach; and when he realized that, he felt the 
first shrinking fear that had come to him. 

But he did not stop. He did not wait to 
think it out. He had come too far-to be a 
coward now. It was only a few steps more, 
and he would be quick. And that was what 
he was telling himself over and over, to keep 
his courage up, when at last he reached the 
place where he must try. 

Then, as he felt the hot breath of the flames 
close at his side, he faced them, clinging to a 
brace for support, and with a swing of his arm, 
in instinctive effort to brush the cloth aside out 
of the scorching blaze, he caught the fiery thing 
and gave one desperate pull with all his might! 

He could hardly believe that one jerk could 
do the work, but it did. Attached only with 
light nails at the point from which it hung, the 
bunting readily tore away, and the next second 
it was curling and doubling down with a rush, 
free from contact with the other decorations. 
Almost before he could credit the fact, Hugh’s 
task was done. 

There was a general scramble among those 
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below when the flaming mass of cloth came 
down with a swoop, for Hugh could not hold 
it. But dozens of feet stamped wildly upon 
it, and every last spark was killed out of its 
folds. 

The cheer that went up then from the great 
audience was nearly the undoing of the boy. 
When his effort was at an end, he suddenly 
realized that he had burned his hand and that 
the strain of what he had done was very great. 
He felt rather sick and a little giddy, and the 
noise below, which did not end with the 
cheer, seemed to make him suddenly weak and 
afraid. 

If it had not been that some men came run- 
ning with a ladder and with shouts of encour- 
agement, he might not have remembered to 
hang on tight. But he did not have to wait 
long; soon one of the men had him safely in 
his arms and was carrying him down to the 
floor. 

Then a wonderful thing happened—at least it 
seemed so to Hugh. There was a perfect din 
of shouting. People were waving their hats 
and handkerchiefs and clapping their hands 
wildly ; and before he understood, they were 
carrying him—a dozen of them—up the aisle 
toward the stage, where the singers and the 
orchestra and the chorus were all mixed up 
together like the audience. 

Somebody reached down for him and lifted 
him up, and the next moment he was being 
held high by Signor Campanni himself and 
another man, while the whole great place was 
filled with such shouting and applause that it 
seemed to rush up at him and almost take his 
breath away, and make him blink and gasp. 

Lots of people said things to him, then and 
afterward, but he did not remember many of 
them. 

He remembered what Aunt Carolyn said 
at home, though, when she bandaged his hand 
that night, and what his mother wrote when 
she heard the story. But most of all he 
remembered something else that came to him in 
the very midst of all the cheering, while he sat 
there on the men’s shoulders. It was this— 
that, after all, it does not make so much differ- 
ence about clothes and knowing how to behave. 
You can learn about them. The thing that is 
worth knowing is about yourself—that you hate 
it in you to do things without being afraid, 
when it is very much needed that you should. 


THE VALUE OF A NEGATIVE 


&®¢¢ By Alice Louise cor 


NTO every 
house in Little 
Falls where 


she carried her shears 
and needle, Miss Hanson, ‘‘city 
dressmaker, up to date in Paris 
fashions,’’ carried firm convictions 
on the subject of signs. 

In the majority of households 
she met with no sympathy and 
covert smiles. Whereupon, she would announce 
solemnly that while other signs did occasion- 
ally fail, there was one which was as fixed in 
its results as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
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influence of a sign, 
and Mr. Taylor —’’ 

She paused abrupt- 
ly. Her heart gave 
an extra thump. Was that a 
boast? If so—softly she closed 
the kitchen. door, although the 
dressmaker was speaking, and 
softly she rapped.on wood. ‘‘Of 
course, I don’t really believe that 
knocking on wood amounts to anything,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘only—éf it does—it’s best to be on 
the safe side !’’ 

Having thus reconciled herself with herself, 


sians—she herself had come under its spell three | she opened the kitchen door and found -that 


times! When she betook 
herself to Mrs. Taylor’s, 
she found a small-faced, 
fidgety woman who did not 
smile, although nothing 
would induce her to say 
that she credited signs. 

‘*Signs are silly things,” 
said Mrs. Taylor, nerv- 
ously, failing to meet Miss 
Hanson’s eyes, ‘‘and none 
of the Little Falls people 
believe in them, of course. 
Mr. Taylor thinks it’s very 
foolish to pay any atten- 
tion tothem.’’ Mrs. Tay- 
lor invariably annexed her 
lord’s opinion to her own 
for bolstering purposes. 

Miss Hanson snapped 
open her mouth and shears 
simultaneously. The two 
articles worked in unison 
from eight A.M. to five 
P.M. ‘*Would you,’’ she 
demanded, ‘‘dare to be one 
of thirteen to sit at table ?’’ 

Mrs. Taylor faltered, 
hesitated, and saved her- 
self. ‘‘Mr. Taylor has!’’ 
she said, triumphantly. 
‘*T’ve never been called on 
to do it.’’ 

Back came the swift 
and equally triumphant response: ‘ Then 
you’ve counted every time to make sure! That 
shows !’’ 

‘*T smell my cake!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Taylor, 
irrelevantly, retreating to the kitchen. 

She was followed by Miss Hanson’s declara- 
tion, ‘‘But if all other signs fail, there’s one 
that always holds, as you’ll find once you come 
under its spell.’’ 

Mrs. Taylor shivered slightly, but flung boldly 
ever her shoulder, ‘‘I’ve never been under the 
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Miss Hanson was still 
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“T can 1 prove to you,”’ 
declared. Miss Hanson, 
‘that you’ve been under 
the spell of a sign all this 
week.’’ 

Mrs. Taylor’s eyes 
opened questioningly and 
@ little fearfully. 

‘*A Monday morning,’’ 
pursued the dressmaker, 
‘when I came into the 
hall I found your umbrella 
laid across the hall table, 
and it’s there yet. Now, 
for ill luck, there ain’t 
a better sign.’’ 

“*T never have heard of 
it,’’ quavered Mrs. Tay- 
lor. 

‘Well, it’s brought you 
bad luck all the week just 
the same,’’ Miss Hanson 
went on, grimly. ‘‘A 
Monday it rained on your 
clothes just as they were 
drying. A Tuesday your 
fire heated your flats so 
hot you scorched the 
clothes. A Wednesday you 
slipped and fell on the 
walk, and might have 
broken your bones! Now 
I should think you would keep your umbrella 
off of tables !’’ 

Mrs. Taylor made no reply, but when Miss 
Hanson next passed through the hall the um- 
brella no longer lay on the table! 

Thursday afternoon Miss Hanson rose from 
the sewing-machine, and laid a dress across the 
back of a chair. ‘*There,’”? she announced, 
“‘that dress is done.’? She began to pick ‘‘snip- 
pings’’ from her gown, preparatory to leaving. 

Mrs. Taylor looked worried. She glanced at 





an uncut piece of goods on the table, remarking 
uncertainly, ‘‘Then there is the black to—begin 
—to-morrow —’’ 

Miss Hanson regarded her severely. ‘‘You’ll 
not see me to-morrow.’’ Her tone was as 
severe as her glance. ‘To-morrow is a Friday, 
and I’d no sooner think of begin- 
ning a dress than I’d think of 
starting on a journey.’’ 

Mrs. Taylor’s small face was 
bright with relief as she fingered 
the uncut cloth. 

**To be sure,’’ vouchsafed Miss 
Hanson, picking a last ‘‘snip- 
ping’’ from her dress, ‘‘I have 
known the Friday sign to fail,— 
although I, for one, won’t take 
any risks with a Friday,—but 
there is a sign—and I’ve tried it 
three times—which never fails.’’ 

**What —’’ began Mrs. Taylor, 
driven on irresistibly; but Miss 
Hanson was gone, and with her 
all knowledge of the infallible 
sign. 

“TI must find out what it is,’’ 
Mrs. Taylor told herself, nerv- 
ously. ‘‘Of course I’1l not believe 
in it, but it’s better to be on the 
safe side after all, and I needn’t 
say a word about it to him.’’ 

‘*Him’’ referred to a certain 
tall, thin individual who, that 
very day, in his efforts to please 
his wife, all unwittingly put her 
into a corner from which her 
feminine logic could not extricate 
her. 

When, at the supper-table, Mr. 
Taylor announced that he could 
leave his store for ten days, and 
join the Little Falls party who 
were going on the Buffalo for a 
ten days’ cruise on the Great 
Lakes, Mrs. Taylor’s face became 
a sunbeam center. But when she learned that 
they must leave home Friday, August ist, the 
sunbeams were totally eclipsed by lowering 
clouds of apprehension. 

‘*When—when does the boat start ?’’ she fal- 
tered, noisily moving the coffee-cups. . 

** Saturday, the 2d, from Buffalo, early— 
painfully early in the morning.’’ 

‘*Why can’t we leave here Saturday morn- 
ing?’’ 

Mr. Taylor regarded her in amazement. 
‘*Because there’s no train that catches the 
boat.’’ 

The clouds thickened. 
Thursday ?’’ 

‘*Because I can’t afford another day from 

” 


‘*‘Why can’t we go 


‘After Mr. Taylor had gone back to the store, 


the clouds produced a shower, and the shower | 
produced additional nervousness. As the days | 








“AND IT’S A SIGN THAT 
NEVER FAILS.” 





passed, the idea of starting on Friday worked | 


more and more on Mrs. Taylor’s ‘nerves, rubbed 
in, as it were, by Miss Hanson’s perpetual sign 
conversation. 

One morning Mrs. Taylor sat in her kitchen, 
convenient to the oven door. She was possessed 
of a ‘‘jumping’’ nervous headache, contracted 
by too much thinking on one subject—the Fri- 
day start. 

**T can’t talk it over with Mr. Taylor,’’ she 
commented. ‘‘He would laugh—and be pro- 
voked, and if I told Doctor .Jo’’—here she 
glanced out of the window at Dr. » Josephine 
Sprout’s office next door—‘‘she would laugh 
and ask me how long I’ve been bilious. O 
dear !’” 

Mrs. Taylor pressed one cold hand against 
her hot forehead and reached for the oven door. 
“‘Of course, I’m not so foolish as to believe 
that anything wrong must happen if we start 
Friday, but it’s certainly flying right into the 
face of Providence, and I shall not take a 
minute’s peace the entire ten days! O dear! 
Of course I don’t believe in signs, —really,— 
only it’s best to be on the safe side.’’ 

She jerked the oven door open and slammed 
it shut, involuntarily starting at the noise. At 
that moment there was a flutter behind her 
accompanied by a prolonged squawk, and in at 
the open door, and out at the open window 
opposite, flew a large hen-hawk. It was 
frightened, but not half so frightened as Mrs. 
Taylor. 

For the fraction of an age that lady could 
neither move nor utter a sound. For another 
period of time which she was incapable of 
measuring, she could not respond to Miss Han- 
son calling her from the front hall. 

Miss Hanson had finished Mrs. Taylor’s 
sewing the day before, but had forgotten her 
shears. She was accompanied by Dr. Jose- 
phine Sprout, for whom she was next to exhibit 
her knowledge of Paris modes. 


**Goodness me!’ cried Miss Hanson. 
‘*You’re as white as a sheet! What is the 
matter ?’’ 


Mrs. Taylor sank limply into a chair, and 
Doctor Jo, in a trice, was loosening her collar 
with one hand and wielding a fan with the 


| other. 


‘‘A hawk,’’ gasped Mrs. Taylor, ‘“‘gave me 
such a turn by flying right through the kitchen, 
squawking all the way !’’ 

Miss Hanson at once improved the state of 
Mrs. Taylor’s nerves by giving a scream and 











clutching her shears. ‘‘My sign!’’ she cried 
‘*Tt’s the sign that never fails !’’ 

The blood pounded in Mrs. Taylor’s ears, 
and her head spun round while Miss Hanson 
insisted on talking, and Doctor Jo insisted on 
inviting her to keep quiet. But Miss Hanson’s 
voice soared higher, and when 
the two left, Mrs. Taylor was in 
possession of the one infallible 
sign. 

She rocked and repeated, work- 
ing her cold hands together, ‘‘ ‘If 
a bird flies through the room, 
you’ll have bad luck for thirty 
days, and the bigger the bird the 
greater the result.’ And what 
bird round here is bigger than 
a hen-hawk?’’ wailed Mrs. Tay- 
lor. 

She went into the kitchen 
presently, moving about weakly, 
preparing dinner. But just as 
she opened the door of the china- 
closet, the awful thought assailed 
her that the thirty days would 
cover the trip on the Great Lakes. 

*‘O dear! To start on Friday 
—and now —’’ 

She gave a nervous jerk, and 
down came her beautiful large 

‘*hand-painted’’ cake-plate, and 
lay at her feet in a thousand 
pieces. 

Her diated, She was 
surely under the ‘‘spell’’ of the 
infallible sign ! 

Other proofs multiplied during 
the week. In her anxiety, she 
ate little and slept little, conse- 
quently everything she undertook 
went wrong. 

Fearful lest another bird should 
invade her kitchen, she closed 
the doors and windows, thereby 
improving neither her health nor 
culinary skill. She burned her bread and under- 
baked her cake; she touched everything 
breakable with timidity and apprehension—and 
the result was exactly what she expected. 

By the tenth day she was nearly sick, and 
almost desperate enough to tell Mr. Taylor 
boldly that she had resolved not to set one foot 
on board the Buffalo. ‘‘She would sink,’’ 
thought Mrs. Taylor, with conviction, ‘‘and I 
believe it, and I don’t care who knows that 
I believe it, either !’’ 

In fact, Mrs. Taylor was rapidly arriving at 
a point where she felt she must take some one 
into her confidence. The some one proved to 
be the young physician next door, and the time 
that very afternoon, when’ the bread-knife, in 
her uncertain fingers, slipped and cut her thumb. 

As Doctor Jo, in her office, bandaged the 
wounded thumb, Mrs. Taylor’s woes burst their 
bounds and poured into the other’s ears. When 
she reached the supernatural cause of those 
woes, Doctor Jo looked interested, and having 
finished with the thumb, sat back,. surveying 
the overwrought woman with a new interest. 

‘*And all this has occurred during the ten 
days that I’ve been under its spell,’’ sobbed 
Mrs. Taylor, ‘‘and I’ve got to go through 
twenty more such days! Well, I’ll never live 
through them, that’s all, and I shall not go on 
the excursion, and he will be disgusted, and O 
dear! Miss Hanson said it was a sign that 
never failed, and I believe her now.’’ 

‘*Mrs. Taylor,’’ Doctor Jo began, in a pecul- 
iar voice, ‘‘will you please repeat that sign ?’’ 

The peculiar expression arrested Mrs. Taylor’s 
attention. She sat up, dried her eyes, and 
looked suspiciously at Doctor Jo. ‘*‘You were 
right there, and heard her say that if a bird 
flew through the room you’d have bad luck for 
thirty days.’’ 

**Yes, I was right there,’’ interrupted Doctor 
Jo, ‘‘but I did not hear her say that !’’ 

‘*What!’’ cried Mrs. Taylor. ‘‘She certainly 
said just that, and I’ve been proving the truth 
of it for ten days.’’ 

Doctor Jo’s eyes twinkled and the corners 
of her severely straight lips turned up. She 
rose and opened the back door of the office. 
‘*Miss Hanson, will you come here a moment ?’’ 
Miss Hanson complied, her shears in one hand 
and a basted sleeve in the other. She paused 
in the doorway and regarded Mrs. Taylor’s red 
eyes with astonishment. 

‘‘Miss Hanson,’’ began Doctor Jo, ‘‘what 
happens if a bird flies through the room?’’ 

The dressmaker brightened and swung her 
shears. She glanced at Mrs. Taylor in pleased 
anticipation of confirmation. ‘‘You’ll not have 
bad luck for thirty days, and the bigger the 
bird anh? 

But Mrs. Taylor had caught her breath and 
the negative at the same time. ‘‘Not?’’ she 
almost screamed. ‘‘Did you say ‘not’ ?”’ 

Miss Hanson put her hands akimbo, and 
regarded Mrs. Taylor with sudden resentful 
suspicion. ‘‘I certainly said ‘not’!’’ was the 
crisp response. 

Mrs. Taylor rose and faced the dressmaker 
in faltering accusation. ‘‘Over at my house— 
that morning—you surely said I’d have bad 
luck — 

The suspicion on Miss Hanson’s face deep- 
ened. ‘‘I certainly didn’t say any such thing!”’ 
she snapped. ‘‘You were so nervous that 
morning you didn’t know what I said.’’ She 
































pulled the office door shut belligerently. Then 
opening it a crack, she sent the oft-repeated 
statement through, ‘‘ And it’s a sign that never 
fails, either, and nobody could make me believe 
to the contrary !’” 

Mrs. Taylor, her face flushed and foolish, 
sank back into her chair and’ looked timidly 
at Doctor Jo. But Doctor Jo was not laughing 
—even her eyes ceased to twinkle. Instead, 
she was reaching for a black bottle on a high 
shelf, and remarking quietly : 

‘*Take one of these every hour during the 
day, and live as much as possible in the open 
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air until you start on that August cruise. That 
will do more for you than any medicine.’’ 

“T think it will.’’ Mrs. Taylor’s voice was 
small and meek and grateful. 

Friday afternoon, August ist, a gay party 
boarded the Buffalo express at Little Falls 
en route for the boat, and among them was 
Mrs. Taylor. Perhaps hers was not the stoutest 
heart on board that train; perhaps her smiles 
were a little tremulous at first and her laughter 
a trifle forced, but she was prepared, neverthe- 


less, to enjoy the delightful ten days’ trip which | 


ensued, unmarred by any mishap. 
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Build me straight, O worthy Master! 
Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle! 





its organic compounds correspond 
with differences in temperament 
and habits of action. It is upon 
the integrity and vigor of this brain sub- 
stance that all mental manifestations 


HAT is practically the order 
given by every conscientious parent | depend, and therefore the due supply of proper 


when he sends his boy to school. 


The | nutriment to it is of paramount importance in 


vessel is the brain, and the schoolmaster is connection with all human affairs. The brain 


entrusted with the building of it, but the fact 
is that it is already built before the school- 
master’s aid is invoked. 

I remember asking that gifted man, the late 
Doctor Rutherford, when he was head master 
of Westminster School, whether I should be 
correct in saying that, regarding education as a 
preparation for life, seventy-five per cent. of it 
in England was done before a boy entered a 
public school. His reply was, ‘‘Put it at ninety 
per cent. and you will be nearer the mark. 
What we do in public schools is to impart a 
certain polish, but the form and function of 
the particular article of furniture and the tex- 
ture and grain of the wood have been fixed and 
determined before it comes into our han 

It would take volumes to describe fully the 
building of the brain, and to discuss the merits 
of the different styles of cerebral architecture 
that have been recommended as best adapted to 
fit it for its perilous voyage. There are brains 
of all sorts and sizes, of many different calibers ; 
but whatever their dimensions, capacities or 
uses may be, they are all built of the same kind 
of material. They are constructed of brain 
substance, white and gray, and it is about that 
that I wish to say a few words. 

The most wonderful stuff in the world is the 
brain substance—the apotheosis of protoplasm. 
If we could read it aright, and holding it in 
our hands understand what it is, we should 
have revealed to us more fully than by any 
‘“flower in the crannied wall,’’ what ‘‘God and 
man is.”’ 

The brain substance proper or gray mantle, 
composed of countless millions of cells,—one 
thousand six hundred millions is the lowest 
estimate,—little pyramids of nucleated proto- 
plasm, sending out branches in all directions, 
and enclosing the mass of white substance made 
up of conducting cables, differs demonstrably 
in structure in different animals and in different 
regions of the same brain. As regards the form, 
number, arrangement and connections of the 
elements of which it is built up, it is not alike 
in any two human brains, never was, and never 
will be, for it is the arcanum of individuality. 


In the Test - Tube. 


Oy UT as regards its chemical constitution, 
brain substance is, everywhere, very 
much the same. It is impossible to 

distinguish in the test-tube a bit of it from the 
brain of an idiot, from a bit of it from the brain 
of a philosopher. And yet we are justified in 
inferring that there are chemical differences 
in it, if we could only detect them. 

In certain diseased conditions chemical 
changes have been recognized in the nerve tis- 
sues and in the fluid that lubricates the great 
cerebrospinal shaft and dome, and it is proba- 
ble that subtle differences and substitutions in 
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C HE bass would not bite. Although it 
‘ was early, the unclouded June sun had 

doubtless driven the fish to darker 
depths. I had rowed out from camp, and was 
anchored off the end of Bear Island, in Lake 
Winnepesaukee, New Hampshire. I am no 
great fisherman, and the fine forest of hemlocks 
and other trees soon tempted me ashore to hunt 
for rare birds. The woods rang with songs of 
warblers, vireos and thrushes, and very soon a 
— bird darted away almost from under my 
eet. 

In a moment I was admiring the nest of 
an oven-bird, cunningly concealed, with the 
entrance on the side. From the supposed 
resemblance of the nest to an old-fashioned 
oven, the bird has been named. Inside were 
five dainty eggs, white, with many small 
reddish-brown spots. 

After further wandering, I noticed a large 
nest of sticks some forty feet up a hemlock. 
Downy feathers clung to the twigs all about, 
and on the ground beneath were some white 
egg-shells. I climbed in haste, with that 
delightful flutter of anticipation that no one 
knows better than the nature-lover. Nor was 
I disappointed. As I looked over the edge of 











must be suitably dieted if it is to do its work; 
and the question of the feeding of the brain is 
therefore one in which all are interested. 


How the Brain Feeds Itself. 


1) W the brain, like all other organs in the 
body, feeds itself. The blood current, 
when normal, presents it with an ample 

choice of viands, and from these it, with nice 
discrimination, selects those which are most suit- 
able to its requirements. But the blood is not 
always normal; it may be impoverished, and 
the brain is starved; it may be excessively 
enriched, and the brain is surfeited; it may 
carry pernicious ingredients, and the brain is 
poisoned. 

Strictly speaking, there is no especial brain 
food, but there are certain constituents of food 
that are essential to brain nourishment, and 
among these there is one that has been exalted 
into a position of primary significance, and that 
is phosphorus. ‘‘Ohne Phosphor kein Ge- 
danke,’’ said Biichner,—without phosphorus, 
no thought,—a wild generalization founded 
merely on the fact that a phosphorized fat 
enters into the composition of the brain. We 
might as truly say ‘‘without sulphur or with- 
out iron, no thought.’’ 

Ever since its discovery in 1669, phosphorus, 
*‘the light-bearer,’’ has been credited, more on 
analogical than on scientific grounds, with some 
integral part in mental operations, and modern 
research has so far confirmed this by showing 
that it is necessary to the completeness and 
growth of the brain. 

Whenever growth is most active, phosphorus 
is most abundant, and the brain and the bones 
more especially demand supplies of it while 
they are developing. 

A due admixture of it in the food of children 
and adolescents is therefore of vital importance ; 
and while we cannot specify any particular dis- 
eased condition that is induced by a deficiency 
of phosphorus in food, we are warranted in 
concluding that as a deficiency of lime in the 
food causes softness of the bones, and a defi- 
ciency of iron, anemia, a deficiency of phos- 
phorus may make the brain slow and slack in 
evolution. 

- But although phosphorus is essential to brain 

growth and health, quite enough of it for these 
purposes is to be found in an ordinary mixed 
diet, and there is no call for the use of phos- 
phates in their inorganic form. It would seem 
indeed that phosphorus in its inorganic shape is 
much less useful than in its organic combina- 
tions, and it should therefore be furnished to 
the system as contained in food rather than in 
manufactured salts, which are phosphates of 
the alkalis and earths. 

Foods, however, differ greatly in the amount 
of tate they oo and regard should 





be had to their phosphorus endowment in choos- 
ing and recommending foods for the young. 

If the ultravegetarians had their way in the 
feeding of the young, indigence of the brain 
would probably be induced. A child reared on 
carrots and turnips, which contain .036 and .058 
per cent. of phosphoric acid, respectively, would 
probably grow up sheepish, if it grew up at all, 


|and make a poor show compared with another 


child fed on eggs and mutton, which yield .337 
and .425 per cent. of phosphoric acid. 

Of all ordinary foods cheese is richest in 
phosphorus. It contains as much, expressed as 
phosphorus pentoxid, as 1.81 per cent., while 


| green vegetables contain only .18 per cent. As 


cheese, besides being well-stored with phos- 
phorus, is really the most concentrated form of 
nourishment with which we are acquainted, 
and contains in the most suitable proportions 
the best nerve- and muscle-forming ingredients, 
—a pound of Cheddar cheese represents the total 
casein and most of the fat in a gallon of milk,— 
it isa highly desirable food for the young. The 
drawback is that the fat it contains makes it indi- 
gestible for delicate stomachs, and young stom- 
achs are delicate as compared with adult ones. 

Apart. from mere idiosyncrasy, which is some- 
times responsible for a repugnance to cheese, a 
distaste for it often arises out of its indigesti- 
bility, and this again is often attributable to its 
not having been properly masticated, to its 
having been eaten too freely after a full meal, 
or when overripe and so tough and dry, or to 
its not having been combined with farinaceous 
matter of some kind, as it should be. Properly 
employed and of proper quality, it is a form of 
food that is appetizing, wholesome, nutritious 
and cheap—excellent as a substitute for meat or 
to supplement an insufficient meat Giet. 

It is to be hoped that having regard to these 
qualities, and more particularly to its flesh- and 
brain-forming principles and its freedom from 
poisons which conduce to gout, cheese will 
hereafter enter much more largely than it has 
hitherto done into the dietary of children and 
adolescents in the brain-sprouting period. 

Special preparations of it, such as the Casona 
cheese and cream, which make savory combina- 
tions with farinaceous and vegetable foods of 
all kinds, and in broths and soups afford con- 
centrated nutriment to the sick and supply 
proteids and phosphorus in a highly digestible 
form will, I believe, prove a boon to the rising 
generation. 

The recognition of the need of phosphorus as 
a brain food, and the belief that fish contains 
much of it, has led to the extensive use of fish 
by brain-workers. But the belief is a fallacy 
founded, it appears, on a random statement by 
Dumas, the chemist; and those who seek phos- 
phorus in fish will be disappointed. It is, 
nevertheless, an excellent food for brain-workers 
who are leading a sedentary life,—as so many 
brain-workers do,—for the lean kinds of it, at 
any rate, with a smaller proportion of proteids 
and of extractives, are less stimulating than 
meat. For young people with excitable and 
unstable nervous systems or with neurotic ten- 
dencies, fish may, with advantage, to a large 
extent take the place of meat. 


The Thyroid Gland. 


was the quest for phosphorus, and a 
z crude notion of like nourishing like, that 
originally led to the adoption of the 

brains of animals as a brain food for man; but 


| recently it has been suggested that they might 


be beneficial, otherwise than through the phos- 
phorus, in the lecithins which they contain. 

The wonderful effects that have followed the 
administration of extracts derived from certain 
glands of the animal body, or of these glands 
themselves, have created the hope that the 
growth and working of the brain might be 
furthered by feeding on animal brain substances 
or extracts, which would supply to the lymph 
and blood in an easily assimilable form the 
active principles which are essential to brain- 
nutrition. 


It is now a matter of common er that | 


THE OWL FAMILY OF BEAR ISLAND 






the nest, four of the oddest 
faces I had ever seen were 
turned toward me, and through 
four open bills came the angriest of hisses. It 
was a brood of young long-eared owls about half- 
grown. All stood awaiting me in menacing 
attitudes, with every feather they could muster 
on end. Real feathers, though, were rather 
searce except on the wings and back. For the 
most part they were clad in suits of yellowish 
down. This, and their round yellow eyes set 
in solemn, monkeyish faces, gave them a very 
comical appearance. 

Despite the decided objection they had to my 
presence, I seated myself astride a branch 
beside the nest to visit with them. What a 
delightful place it was! The breeze stirred up 
here, and there were fewer mosquitoes. The 
treetops round me seemed even more graceful 
than from the ground, and through them came 
glimpses of the sparkling lake. Then I tried 
to scrape acquaintance with the youngsters, but 
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there seemed nothing I could do 
to win their favor. 

The difficulty was probably a * 
form of shyness, but they did not show it like the 
children who hide their faces and cry. If shy, 
they certainly were brave. When I tried to stroke 
one of them and talk prettily to it, the little 
rascal threw itself on its back, and struck at 
me most savagely with its hairy paws, in each 
of which were embedded four sharp weapons of 
defense. When, with a quick motion, I sur- 
prised it and lifted it by one wing, it struggled 
and hissed and fought, while the others scram- 
bled to the edge of the nest and made it seem 
as if I were in a den of snakes. One of 
them lost its footing and fluttered down to the 
ground. 

All this uproar soon brought the mother. 
Never have I seen a more spirited, angry, 
interesting sprite. 

She alighted on a branch within ten feet of 
me, ear-tufts erect, eyes blazing with fury, and 
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a transformation that may be called astounding 
has been wrought in cretinous idiots and the 
victims of myxedema, a grim disease, by prep- 
arations of the thyroid gland of the sheep. 
Dwartish, feeble-minded, toad-like, hide-bound 
beings—mere human caricatures—have been 
made to add a cubit to stature, to display intel- 
ligence and assume comely lineaments by the 
supply to them of the material of which they 
had been deprived by defect in their own thy- 
roid glands. 





An Unsatisfactory Trial. 


S HE triumphant results thus obtained 
, have instigated experiments with many 

other healthy animal glands and bodies, 
with the view of rectifying many varieties of 
impaired nutrition and degeneration ; and what 
may be called a fair trial has been given to 
cerebral or brain extract. 

That trial has not proved satisfactory. The 
extract is not without some slight physiological 
action, but in mental disease it has been practi- 
| cally useless, and no indications have been ob- 
tained that brain-feeding in any shape will 
stimulate brain function or growth. The brains 
of animals may therefore continue, as they have 
hitherto done, to form a not very popular ele- 
ment in diet, —a readily digestible but not highly 
nourishing food,—but no expectation need be 
entertained that they will do more than this, or 
contribute to what in slang phraseology is 
known as ‘‘braininess.’’ 

As I have said, there is no special brain food. 
At all stages of life a rational dietary based on 
physiological common sense, which holds the 
balance between parsimony and prodigality, 
will yield the brain all that it wants to make 
the best of its resources. 

In the first stage of life, in infancy, mother’s 
milk is the only thoroughly wholesome brain 
food. No foster-mother, or cow, or bottle-nurs- 
ing, or patent packet can take the natural 
mother’s place. Many a failure in life has 
been due to the denial of this natural right; 
and to a check given to brain growth by im- 
proper feeding during the lactation period. 

After infancy, at every stage the diet may be 
regulated on general principles, without any 
attempt at supplying any particular kind of 
building material to the brain. At every stage 
there are errors to be avoided and modifications 
to be adopted, but these can be adequately dealt 
with only in a treatise on dietetics. 





When the Appetite Changes. 


every stage a proper quantum of 

proteid, —that omnipotent tissue-former, 

—which seems to have a stimulating 

influence on the brain, should be provided, and 

as growth goes on, this should be derived more 

and more from animal foods which are its most 
compact and digestible source. 

There is one stage of growth when the proper 
feeding of the brain is of especial moment, and 
that is during the transition from childhood to 
adolescence. With the metamorphosis that then 
takes place, there is a change in the appetite 
for food. 

While the wisdom teeth are growing, tastes 
are altered. Childish things are put away. In 
boys the love of sweets and fruits becomes less 
clamant, and is replaced by an increased relish 
for animal food and savories. In girls, on the 
other hand, the appetite for sweets is intensi- 
fied, and in them the reconstruction of taste that 
is going on is sometimes betrayed by squeam- 
ishness about certain kinds of food, or by mor- 
bid appetites, as for chalk and raw rice. 

At this transition period and throughout 
adolescence there is a peculiar tendency to mal- 
nutrition and anemia, and very liberal food 
supplies—more liberal indeed than those re- 
quired by the adult—are absolutely necessary. 
If these be withheld, nervous exhaustion and 
unrest are not unlikely to arise, and these again 
may develop into a craving for stimulants. It 
is at this period that the drink habit, which is 
so likely to end in inebriety in later life, is 
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went through a performance of hissing, bill- 
snapping, wailing, screeching, that surpassed 
anything I had ever heard from a bird’s throat. 
Nearly all the time she was moving, sometimes 
sidewise along the branch, then flitting to 
another. 

Papa Ow! at last appeared and performed his 
part, such as it was. But he kept well out of 
reach, and his behavior was very different from 
that of his wife. She was evidently the head 
of the family. 

I stayed in the tree an hour, and all this 
time the owls monopolized the conversation. 
Then I climbed down, placed the fallen young- 
ster in a hollow on top of a stub, rowed back 
for dinner, and returned with a companion 
toward evening. What was my surprise to find 
that the young owl on the stub and one from 
the nest had been removed, leaving but two in 
the nest, and that the parents were now as shy 
as before they had been bold! Curious to know 
what had been done with the young, we climbed 
to every old nest within a quarter of a mile, but 
the mystery remained unsolved. Perhaps some 
reader, staying longer at the beautiful lake, 
will become better acquainted with this owl 








family of Bear Island. 












































































formed ; so alcohol in all its disguises should be 
studiously avoided. 

But a generous diet should be insisted on, and 
foolish experiments in abstinence, whether from 
religious or athletic motives, or from pure fad- 
dism, should be discouraged. 

There is one kind of food that seems to me of 
marked value as a food to the brain and to the 
whole body throughout childhood and adoles- 
cence, and that is oatmeal. Oats are the most 
nutritious of all the cereals, being richer than 
any other in fats, organic phosphorus and 
lecithins. 

Wheat bread is, and will probably always 
remain, the principal nutritive substance of the 
civilized white man, and is preéminent for 
assimilable proteid; maize is a food highly 
nutritious and sustaining, and is richest in fat ; 
rice is richest in starchy matter, barley in min- 
eral matter, but oats have good qualities that 
are all their own. 

They were once spoken of disrespectfully by 
Doctor Johnson as a food fit only for horses 
and Scotchmen. A recent French writer says 
the bread made from oats is coarse and con- 
sumed only in very poor countries, which shows 
that he is unacquainted with the present vogue 
of oatmeal in England. 

But while oatmeal has been gaining ground 
among the weil-to-do in Great Britain, it has 
unhappily been losing its hold on the laboring 
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classes. At one time it was the mainstay of 
the Scottish laborer’s’ diet, and it produced a 
big-boned, well-developed, mentally energetic 
race; but it is so no longer, having largely given 
place to less useful and economical foods, and 
in the case of the children in the large towns, 
at any rate, to tea and bread and dripping. 
This is much to be regretted, and it is to be 
hoped that the efforts now being made to win 
the people back to a faith in oatmeal will be 
successful. Oatmeal in the form of porridge 
and milk is, I believe, unrivaled as a breakfast 
food for children and for young men and women. 

Some recent scientific observations have 
thrown new light on the physiological effects 
of oatmeal. It has been shown that in rats fed 
for eight weeks on oatmeal and water, the thy- 
roid gland was double the size of the same gland 
in rats that had been fed for the same time on 
bread and milk. Now the secretion of this gland 
is, as has been already said, intimately con- 
nected with nutritive processes throughout the 
organism—atrophy or destruction of the gland 
and cessation of its secretion being productive 
of cretinism or myxedema. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the bulk and brawniness of the 
northerners have been in some measure due to 
the stimulation of their thyroid gland by por- 
ridge in childhood. Oatmeal is apparently, 
through its action on the thyroid as well as 
directly, conducive to the building of the brain. 





S T was a homely but 
x very precious load, 
and in those days 

stood for a great deal to 
us young people at the old 


farm. 








Lucas Bushnell, whose 
family often visited us. 
From Uncle Lucas’s, by 
starting early again and 
driving late in the after- 
noon, we could return home 








We had been a month or 
more getting it ready to go to Portland, and on 
the sale of it depended quite largely our chances 
of attending the fall term at the academy, 
where many new school-books, tuition fees and 
other expenses had to be provided for. 


But the old farm was always ready with a | 


load of something or other which could be turned 
into money or goods at Portland. Through all 
those student years of ours, 
from 1867 to 1876, the old 
Maine homestead was a veri- 
table mine of potential assets, 
although we sometimes 
worked it for about all it 
would yield. Often it was 
lumber, sometimes hay, grain, 
fruit, butter, poultry, and 
once or twice, as in this pres- 
ent case, veal calves. 

Dear old place, how we ran- 
sacked it! And the old squire 
and grandmother—well, some- 
times they winced a little at 
our rapacity, but usually one 
would say to the other, ‘‘It 
is to help them get an educa- 
tion, and let’s hope it will do 
some good in after years.’’ 
So the old farm bore the brunt 
of it. 

This particular load, as I 
now recall, consisted of three 
barrels of sliced dried apples, 
in the preparation of which we 
had all taken a hand during 
several very busy evenings; 
also fifty dozen eggs, carefully packed in five 
bushels of oats, and three firkins of butter. 

There were also two hundred and fifty cans 
of preserved green-gage plums. The plum- 
trees in the south garden had borne a prodigious 
crop that summer; and under grandmother’s 
careful eye, Theodora and Ellen had put up 
ten bushels of the fruit in glass jars, for which 
a Portland grocer had already promised us 
twenty-four cents a jar. 

If I remember aright, too, there were forty 
pairs of knit socks and double mittens, corded 
up in a sack, also twenty pounds of dried sage 
and a bag of round coriander seed. 

It was to care for these more purely house- 
hold products that Theodora was journeying 
with Addison and me on the front seat of the 
farm wagon. 

By far the most bulky and troublesome por- 
tion of the load, as also the most valuable part, 
was eight lusty veal calves, grizzly Durhams, 
from four to six weeks old, which had to be 
transported alive in a strong crate, set at the 
rear of the wagon—a choice lot of late calves 
for which we hoped to realize ten dollars 
apiece. 

On account of this young live stock,—to keep 
them shut up as short a time as possible,—we 
had planned to set off in the afternoon, pass the 
first night at the Mansion House on Ricker 
Hill, and making an early start from there, get 
into Portland by eleven the following forenoon. 
This would afford us opportunity to market our 
load and make our purchases during the after- 
noon, 

The night in Portland, as a matter of 
course, we would spend at the house of Uncle 








inaday. That, in fact, was 
the usual program on our trips from the old 
farm to Portland, the distance being about sixty 
miles. 

Everything was ready and the calves were 
well fed for their journey at noon of September 
19th. 

Sol and Nep were hitched up for a start 





at three o’clock; but the old squire had come 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 


THERE WAS NO DOUBT ABOUT 


out and stood casting his ‘‘weather eye’’ round. 
It was not cloudy exactly, but there was a cold, 
whitish haze high up in the sky; two bright 
sun-dogs had also appeared, one on each side of 
the sun, in the southwest. 

‘Better not go to-day,’’ the old gentleman 
said to us. ‘‘There’s a storm coming. 

‘*To-morrow will be the 20th of September, 
you know,”’ he continued, with another glance 
at the sky. ‘‘Sun crosses the line to-morrow. 
It is about time for the line-storm. I’m afraid 
if you start off for Portland that you will get 
caught out in it.’’ 

All our plans, however, had been laid. The 
term began at the academy on the following 
Monday, and we greatly desired to buy our 
books and clothing, and be present at the open- 
ing day of the term. 

*‘Oh, we can rig up warm and take the big 
umbrella !’’ Addison exclaimed. 

‘*But your load,’’ the old squire reminded us, 
‘‘your dried apples and your sage?’’ Then 
finding that we were bent on going, he brought 
a tarpaulin from the wagon-house chamber to 
cover over all, in case of rain. And so, despite 
sun-dogs and other omens, we set off, reached 
Ricker’s tavern at seven that evening, and 
passed the night there. 

Mr. Hiram Ricker, senior, had been a boy- 
hood friend of the old squire’s. His family 
made us welcome; and we were called at five 
the next morning for an early start—but, oh, 
how it rained! 

As the old squire had feared, a driving north- 
east storm had set in during the night. Dark, 
raw and cold it looked; and how the gusts of | 
rain poured against the tavern windows! They 





had a fire in the large fireplace, and Mr. Ricker 
stood before it, rubbing his hands, when Addi- 
son and I came down-stairs. 

“This is the line-storm,’’ said he. ‘‘I 
thought it was coming yesterday, when I saw 
those sun-dogs. You had better stay right here 
with us to-day. I can give you some milk from 
my barns for the calves. It’s too bad weather 
for you to be out.’’ 

It would have been much better if we had 
heeded this prudent advice, but thoughts of the 
academy term urged us to make a start. Theo- 
dora, too, was quite as plucky about it as Addi- 
son and myself. We covered the load with the 
tarpaulin, lashed it fast, and then, as soon as 
the horses were fed and breakfast was eaten, 
we put on our thick coats, and with the um- 
brella held low, set off to drive the twenty-five 
miles to Portland. 

But it blew and poured and the calves bleated. 
The horses seemed unable to make haste, and 
moped on dejectedly through the mud. Addi- 
son drove. 

We put Theodora in the middle, held the 
big umbrella as close as we could, and made 
the best of it. 

“Tt’s only a rain-storm!’’ Theodora ex- 
claimed, hopefully. ‘‘Maybe it will slacken by 
the time we get to Portland. We can get nice 
and dry at Uncle Lucas’s. How Aunt Barbara 
will stare when she sees us turn up in such a 
storm ! 

‘*But really, boys, we mustn’t take these 
calves there!’’ Theodora added, laughing heart- 
ily. ‘‘It would scandalize the whole street— 
and Aunt Barbara and Cousin Sylvia are 
quite fashionable, you know. It would mortify 
them terribly to have their country relations 
appear at their door with a load of bleating 
calves |’? 

So out of deference to the social pride of our 
city kinfolk, we decided to drive to the market 
first, and dispose of our entire load before 
showing ourselves at Uncle Lucas’s. 

But we were by no means at Portland yet. 
By nine o’clock we had only passed New 
Gloucester and entered the wooded tract of 
country beyond. Thus far we had met scarcely 
a team on the road, but now we passed a man 
in a booted buggy, driving fast and splashed 
with mud, whom we guessed to be a physician, 
summoned in haste. 

The road was rather narrow just there. His 
horse turned in too suddenly in the rear of 
our long wagon, and his hind wheels clicked 





ITS BEING THE LINE-STORM. 


sharply against ours. I looked back to learn 
if damage had been done, and saw that the 
buggy had pulled up and that the man had his 
head out at one side of it. He shouted some- 
thing indistinctly, and motioned with his hand 
toward our wagon. We imagined, however, that 
he was angry because we had not turned out 
farther, and so drove on. 

But a moment later we felt an odd kind of 
jolt at the rear end of the wagon, then another 
and another; and looking hastily back, I saw 
that the calves were jumping out of the crate 
behind and running off into the woods, with 
their tails in the air. 

‘*Hold up, Ad!’? I shouted. ‘‘Stop, quick! 
There go all those calves! That crate door’s 
come unhasped !’’ 

Addison pulled up short. ‘‘Here, Doad, 
hold the horses!’’ he cried, and flung the reins 
to her. We then both jumped out in the rain 
and ran back. 

But two more of the calves, five in all, had 
made their escape before we could reach the 
rear of the wagon and close the crate door. 
Three of them had run off on the west side of 
the road and two on the other—through drench- 
ing wet bushes, tall weeds and dripping golden- 
rod. 

“‘O bother!’’ Addison exclaimed. ‘‘Here’s 
a pretty go! In this awful rain, too! But 
we’ve got to catch them!’’ 

There was no help for it; we seized each a 
halter from under the wagon-seat, and bidding 
Theodora mind the horses, we dashed off 
through the wet bushes to recapture those flee- 
ing calves. 

Addison followed the two that had run off on 



















the right side of the road, and I the others 
on the other side. : 

How those little torments ran! I suppose 
they were homesick. They coursed away like 
deer. We were soaked to our skins before we 
had followed them three minutes through the 
wet weeds and bushes. 

Fortunately they kept bleating as they ran, 
—at least, those which I was chasing did so,— 
and knowing that they must be recaptured at 
any cost, I ran on, and finally came up with 
my three at a fence, bordering the woodland on 
that side. 

They could run no farther in that direction ; 
and here, after not a little coaxing and calling, 
I threw my halter about the neck of one of 
them, and then started to drag him back to 
the wagon. 

Any one who has ever attempted to lead a 
vigorous calf which resists at every step can 
easily surmise what a task this proved through 
half a mile of bushy woodland, with the rain 
coming down in sheets. 

At last I reached the road and the wagon, 
where Theodora sat waiting patiently. Addi- 
son had not returned, and a new difficulty now 
beset me. I could not tend the crate door and 
put the calf back into it alone, he was so heavy 
and strong. 

Like the helpful cousin she always proved, 
Theodora got down in the mud and rain, and 
insisted on adding her own strength to mine. 
We tied the recalcitrant little brute’s legs, and 
then, between us, hoisted him into the crate 
and made the door fast. 

I then set off again, found the two others still 
bleating at the fence, and after another tussle, 
secured them, one at one end of the halter, the 
other at the other. But the troubles I had 
getting the two back to the wagon at once were 
ten times worse than those of the first trip. 
The little rascals seemed possessed to run in 
opposite directions ; and as often as we came to 
a tree, one was sure to run to one side of it, the 
other to the other. 

The only redeeming feature was that the vio- 
lent exertion kept me warm in my wet clothes. 
I must have been two hours getting those calves 
back to the road. 

Theodora, indeed, had grown uneasy for my 
safety, but she was even more concerned about 
Addison; for nothing had been seen or heard 
from him since he first set off in the woods on 
the east side of the road. 

‘‘T am really afraid he is lost,’? Theodora 
said to me, as she again got 
down to help put the last two 
calves in the crate. 

I thought it more likely, 
however, that on this side the 
calves had come to no fences 
which restrained their vagrant 
flight, and had run off to a 
great distance. 

It seemed useless to follow 
after him. I got into the 
wagon again under the um- 
brella, and we waited for a 
long time, the horses stand- 
ing there disconsolately in the 
driving rain; for it was now 
pouring harder than ever, if 
that were possible. Not a 
soul was stirring on the high- 
way. 

I should think we sat there 
for fully two hours, till long 
past noon, certainly, but no 
Addison appeared. 

Theodora then said that we 
must try to find him; but 
after my experience in the 
wet underbrush, I was by no 
means desirous of entering the dripping woods 
again. Snug as we sat under the umbrella, I 
was now shivering with cold; wet clothes on a 
raw, stormy day are very depressing to one’s 
courage. 

The prospect of reaching Portland that day 
had now grown dim, indeed; and the six 
hungry calves in the crate were making the 
woodland reécho to their loud complaints of 
man’s injustice. 

“‘Oh, why doesn’t Addison come?’’ Theo- 
dora sighed, occasionally. ‘‘Something surely 
has happened to him.’’ 

‘‘No,’’ I argued. ‘‘He has had to chase 
those calves for miles, and is having no end of 
trouble, catching them and leading them back. 
He wouldn’t come back without them, you 
know, if it took him all day. Ad is that kind 
of a fellow.’’ 

We sat there for at least an hour longer, 
watching and listening for some sign or sound 
of his return. Theodora then began very quietly 
to get down from the wagon. 

“*You are wet and cold,’’ she said. ‘‘Hold 
the horses. I am going to see if I can find 
him.’’ 

Of course no boy born in America would sit 
still and see a girl siart off under such circum- 
stances as those. I jumped down and set off 
as fast as I could through the woodland in the 
direction in which I had seen Addison disap- 
pear. Immediately I came to swampy ground 
and a brook, but crossed the latter and ran on 
for about a mile. I soon became drenched again, 





but grew warm from the exercise. 
At last I came to partially open land, and 
hastening on for some distance farther among 




















witch-hazel clumps and young pines, sighted 
an old weathered barn, and near it a low, even 
more dilapidated house, the windows and doors 
of which had been removed—evidently a deserted 
farm. 

On coming into plainer view of it, however, 
I noticed that smoke was rising from the squat 
old chimney. 

Here, at last, was some one of whom I could 
inquire, I thought; perhaps Addison himself 
might be there ; and I hastened forward, moving 
round through the thick pines toward the front 
side of the barn. 

I had approached within a few rods, when 
very distinctly I heard a coarse imprecation, 
followed by a loud laugh and the words: 

‘*Mut has cut his fingers !’’ 

The oath, the tones, caused me to pull up 
short, then go forward more cautiously, keep- 
ing out of sight among the little pines. On 
the front side the great door of the barn was 
open, and just inside stood four swarthy, rough- 
looking fellows, engaged in skinning the carcass 
of a calf, which hung, suspended by the hind 
legs, to the cross-beam over the door. 

From the first instant I felt sure that this 
was one of our calves; moreover, as they pulled 
the skin away, I saw that it was a grizzly 
Durham, just like ours. 

But what did it all mean? Why were they 
butchering our calf, and where was Addison? 

My first impulse was to go forward and ask 
about it. But a second glance at the men made 
me hesitate; they were evil-looking fellows, 
resembling Gipsies or tramps. A sensation of 
fear stole over me. Where could Addison pos- 
sibly be? 

I stood there for some minutes, watching the 
men cut up the carcass of the calf. Presently 
I heard a calf bleat; and the sound appeared to 
come from the direction of the old house, as if 
the animal were shut up inside it. Clearly our 
other calf was not far away. 

A moment later a woman appeared in the 
doorway of the house, and cried, ‘‘ Ahoo-yeh ! 
Moona-la!’’ or words which sounded like 
that, to the men at the barn; and one of them 
responded grufily, ‘‘ Na-la-yeh!’’ This 
woman was quite as dark of skin and as un- 
kempt as the men. A very muddy wagon with 
three seats and a much-soiled flapping canvas 
top stood in the yard before the house. 

I went hastily round through the pines to a 
point where I could get a better view of the 
house door. From the voices I judged that 
there were several women inside. 

The necessity of learning something more 
definite as to what had become of Addison 
forced itself upon me, and still keeping out of 
sight in the bushes, I went round to the east 
side of the house, crossing a little-used road, 
and then approached in the rear of it. I wanted 
to see if Addison were really there and if that 
was our other calf indoors. 

I could not get near without showing myself, 
however ; but while watching and listening, I 
saw one of the men go to the house with a 
quarter of the calf. The three others pro- 
ceeded to the wagon, carrying the calf-skin 
and the rest of the veal; then all four went 
indoors. 

I hung round for some minutes, at a loss 
what todo. I could hear a frying-pan sizzling, 
and loud conversation, and I strained my ears 
to catch the sound of Addison’s voice. 

I was much frightened, but something must 
be done, I thought, and at last, mustering all 
my courage, I marched up to the doorway and 
knocked. 

I had to knock twice, they were making so 
much noise inside. The voices then ceased 
suddenly, and a woman looked out from an 
inner room, but drew back. Two of the men 
appeared in her place. 

‘*Good afternoon!’’ I said. ‘‘Have you seen 
two veal calves and a young man searching for 
them ?’? 

They may not have understood me. They 
did not reply, but exchanged a word together, 
then came slowly through the room toward me 
in a stealthy and catlike manner. 

Before they had taken three steps, I turned 
and ran. 

With a shout they rushed forth and gave 
chase, but I ¢ut round the barn, gained the 
young pines beyond, then tacked to the right and 
scudded away, keeping out of their sight. I 
heard them coming after me, but ran on tiptoe 
myself, and kept tacking from them. In the 
course of a few moments I threw them off my 
track altogether, then sped back through the 
woods to our wagon. 

Poor Theodora still sat there, holding the 
reins—the image of patience and anxiety. See- 
ing me burst forth, breathless, from the woods, 
she rose up suddenly under the umbrella. 

‘‘What is it? Oh, what is it?’’ she cried. 
“Haven’t you found Ad?’’ 

I sprang up beside her, seized the reins, and 
started the horses. ‘‘We must drive on to the 
nearest houses and get help,’’ I said. ‘There 
are some very bad people over yonder! They 
have killed one of our calves and got the other 
shut up !’’ 

‘‘But Addison, where is he?’’ ‘Theodora ex- 
claimed, now nearly in tears. 

“I don’t know where he is,’’ I replied. ‘‘I 
haven’t seen him.’’ I did not like to tell her 
all I had seen, but put the horses at a fast trot 
through the mud and the pouring rain. 
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"ON THE CAGE 
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“@)fep]E sure you hold that powder on the 

: 15 cage.’? Supper was over, and the old 

mine ‘‘boss,’’ sitting on the little plat- 

form before his cabin door, was finishing his 
instructions to the boss of the night shift. 

‘*You seem to realize the value of careful- 

ness,’’ said I, noting the emphasis of this final 


**Yes, sir,’’ he answered, ‘‘and my learning 
it required a little over one half-hour; and 
this blank space on my right hand, where a 
little finger should be, keeps me from forgetting 
the lesson.’’ 

In anticipation of the approaching story, I 
waited patiently. 

“In the early eighties I was working as 
pump-man in the old Red Rock quicksilver- 
mine down in Humboldt County at the time 
when they were sinking the main shaft from 
the ‘five-hundred’ level down to the ‘six hun- 
dred and twenty.’ 

“It was my two weeks at night shift, 
and I had gone down the ‘hole’ 
a little after midnight for my usual 
inspection of the pumps. When I 
got to the five-hundred-foot level 
I met the shift boss in the sta- 
tion, who asked me to take up a 
box of fifty pounds of dynamite in 
small sticks, which had been brought 
down by mistake, and to bring back 
a box of the larger sticks when I 
came down on my next trip, for the 
men to use in shooting their round 
at four o’clock. He also threw a 
few dull machine-drills on the cage 
for me to take up to the blacksmith. 

‘“*Making my way back into the 
five-hundred drift and down a shaft 
to the bottom level of the mine, I 
found the water there rising slowly ; 
so I gave a bit more air to the 
pump on that level. 

‘*This pump raised the water to 
the five-hundred level, discharging 
it into a sump there, from which 
another pump raised it to a sump 
on the three-hundred-and-twenty 
level, the pump there raising the 
water to a tunnel on the one-hun- 
dred-and-fifty level, through which 
it could flow to a small creek at the 
foot of the hill on which the main 
shaft was located. 

‘*Returning to the five hundred 
and increasing the speed of that 
pump to correspond with the one 
below, I placed the box of dynamite 
on the cage and signaled to be hoisted 
to the three-hundred-and-twenty 
level. 

‘*The shaft was badly in need of 
retimbering, many of the lining boards were 
missing, exposing bare cross-timbers, and in 
places the wooden skid-rails which guided the 
cage were dangerously loose. 

** Just before reaching the three-hundred-and- 
twenty level the cage was brought up with a 
violent jerk by one of these skid-rails, the lower 
end of which projected from its place far enough 
to catch on the edge of the cage beam. The 
cage was forced past, but the violent jerk sent 
the box of dynamite flying into a gap where the 
lining boards were missing! 

‘‘Hastily grasping the bell-cord, I brought 
the cage toa stop. Peering down between the 
side of the shaft and the edge of the cage with 
the aid of my hat-light, I found that the box 
had lodged on a cross-timber some ten feet 
below, which the cage had been passing when 
the shock came. 

“But the box was projecting about half-way 
over the edge, and apparently the least jar 
would make it fall. 

‘*T held my breath as I thought of the men 
working in the bottom of the shaft over two 
hundred feet below. The situation was des- 
perate; I almost feared to move a muscle lest 
the box should fall. For fully five minutes I 
sat grappling with the situation. Then another 
harrowing thought struck me. Suppose the 
men below should ring for the cage or give 
some signal that should cause the cage to 
be moved. The least jar might dislodge the 
box. 

‘*Carefully reaching for the bell-cord, I rang 
the bell seven times, to apprise the engineer of 


an accident in- the shaft, so that he would not | pass. 


move the cage; then raising the bell-cord, I 
looped it round a spike, which held it in its 
place in the corner of the shaft, so that the bell 
could not be rung from below. 

“‘This done, I fell again to contemplating 
how to reach the box. As my eyes dwelt on 
the heavy steel drills beside me, all of which 
had fortunately remained on the cage, I had 
an inspiration. 

‘*By tying one of the shortest drills on the 
end of a string and swinging it like a pendu- 
lum below the cage, I might be able to drive 








the box farther back on the timber and lessen 
the danger of its falling. But what to do for 
a string I knew not. 

**T tried to raise the bell-cord. It was fast. 
In desperation I removed the strings from my 
shoes and knotted them together—double, for 
they would not hold the weight of the steel if 
used singly. My suspenders came next; then, 
removing my waistcoat, I began cutting it in 
strips with my pocket-knife and knotting the 
ends together. 

‘*While in the midst of this work, I felt a 
drop of water on my neck, then another. 
Looking up, I soon discovered the source. The 
sump in the three-hundred-and-twenty level, 
some twenty feet or more above me, was over- 
flowing, owing to the increased speed of the 
pumps below and the fact that I had not reached 
the pump at the three hundred and twenty to 
increase its speed accordingly. 

**Soon a little thread of water was trickling 
down the shaft. It began to fall directly over 
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BUT IT WAS 
A SECOND TOO LATE 


the box, and soon a stream large enough to 
dislodge it would be splashing down. I must 
stop it, and that without a moment’s delay. 

‘With frantic haste, yet jarring the cage as 
little as possible, I climbed to the cage-beam, 
and grasping the cable, began climbing toward 
the three-hundred-and-twenty level. 

“It was a risky business; first, because the 
least jar might dislodge the box, and secondly, 
because the engineer might take the swaying of 
the cable as a signal and move the cage. 

‘*Sweating and breathless, I reached the level, 
and pulled myself into the station. Throwing 
the pump - throttle wide open, I grabbed a 
wooden wedge, such as the timbermen use, and 
began seraping the loose rock and dirt across 
the path. of the water to dam it back from the 
shaft. 

“The pump soon had the water down to a 
safe level, and I began looking about for a 
string or long stick. My eyes fell upon a string 
of electric-light wire, which had been in use 
when the drift was worked many years before. 
With my pocket-knife I hacked off a piece 
fifteen or more feet in length, and with this 
coiled and hung about my neck, I again grasped 
the cable and slid down to the cage. 

‘*To twist this wire about the drill required 
but a moment, and I soon had my pendulum 
swinging beneath the cage. Owing to the short 
swing, blow after blow was required before the 
box was finally moved back on the timber as 
far as it would go. It was still ina very bad 
position, for it could be easily knocked off and 
projected too far into the shaft for the cage to 


**T wasn’t afraid now that the jar of the cage 
would shake the box off, so I disengaged the 
bell-cord from the spike, and was just going to 
signal to be hoisted to the top. I intended to 
have the cage exchanged for the bucket, which 
could be safely guided past the box, when, on 
glancing up the shaft, I found a fresh difficulty. 
The cage, in bumping against the loosened skid- 
rail, had driven the rail beneath the one next 
above it, wedging the latter out from its place 
so far as to prevent the passing of the cage. 
‘‘Signaling to the engineer to hoist, I waited 














until the cage was almost against the projecting 
rail; then I gave the signal to stop, and climb- 
ing up on the cage-beam, I pried and hammered 
with one of the drills. But I could not force 
the rail to its place. Then I began whittling 
away at the end of the rail with my knife, 
hoping to cut away enough of the lower 
portion to let the cage pass. Progress was 
slow, but I reasoned that an hour’s work 
would do it. 

‘**T had hacked away at the rail for probably 
fifteen minutes when, in trying to split off a 
large sliver, my knife-blade broke short off. 
This was the only blade left, as the smaller one 
had been broken before. 

“Giving up hope of getting the cage past, I 
climbed down into the level station, the bottom 
of which was now but a few feet below the 
floor of the cage, and began looking about in 
hope of finding some way of supporting the 
cage while the cable was hauled up for the 
bucket and tools to repair the shaft. But no 
way whatever presented itself. 

‘“*The men below could not get out of the 
shaft, out from under that box of dynamite 
until the cage came. They would soon be 
wondering why I did not return with the 
explosive and would ring for the cage. 

‘Those on top could send down a saw to me 
by a rope, but there was no way of apprising 
them of what I needed until the cable could be 
freed and a note sent up. Clearly, I must solve 
the problem-unaided. Grasping the 
bell-cord so that the cage could 
not be moved by a signal from 
below, I studied the situation. Fi- 
nally what seemed a way presented 
itself. 

‘*Looping the bell-cord over a 
hook on the cage, I managed with 
a couple of the drills to batter off 
another piece of the electric wire 
about as long as the first. Fasten- 
ing one end of each piece to one of 
the cage-runners, and carrying the 
wires beneath the cage, I looped 
them about me under the arms and 
fastened the other ends to the runner 
on the opposite side, U nlooping the 
bell-cord, I swung myself out into 
the shaft and hung suspended be- 
neath the floor of the cage. Pulling 
three bells and two bells, the signal 
to lower with man on cage, I dropped 
the bell-cord and waited. 

‘*The cage began to descend, and 
it was then that realization of the 
awfulness of the situation began to 
dawn on me, 

“If I missed the box, would it 
be pressed against the timber and 
exploded, blowing me into atoms 
when the cage smashed into it, or 
would it simply be knocked from its 
place, to fall over two hundred feet, 
and explode among the men below ? 
I must not miss it. 

“Gradually the box came closer, 
and gradually that fearful sickening 
sensation became worse. I felt my- 
self within reach of the box, and 
grasped it with both hands. It was 
stuck. A nail projecting from the shaft lining 
had caught in one of the hand-slots. I braced 
myself for a hard pull; the nail tore through 
the wood and the box was free. 

‘*But it was a second too late to avoid catch- 
ing my little finger between the edge of the box 
and the floor of the descending cage; in an 
instant the finger was crushed and my right 
arm rendered so numb as to be almost useless. 

‘*T felt that the danger was over if I held on 
to the box. But could I hold on to it, with 
my right arm numb, the wires cutting into my 
ribs? 

‘“‘How slowly the cage seemed to be going 
now! I closed my eyes and set my teeth. My 
left arm was getting numb with the weight of 
the box. Down, down I went, but oh, how 
slowly ! 

‘*T could hear the exhaust of the air-drills 
which the men were using below. The lives 
of those men depended on my holding on. If I 
fainted away, the box would drop. I opened 
my eyes. Yes, there was the five hundred. I 
could see the station light below me. But I 
was yet over a hundred feet from the bottom 
of the shaft. Suddenly the light seemed to go 
out, and I felt the box slipping, slipping from 
my grasp; then all was darkness. 

‘Three hours later I came to in the book- 
keeper’s office. With fearful dread I looked 
about me, expecting to see the mangled bodies of 
the men who had been working in the bottom 
of the shaft below the five-hundred level. 

‘* *Where are they?’ I asked of the doctor 
standing near. 

‘** ‘Where’s who?’ he replied. 

‘**The men on the night shift.’ 

‘* ‘Oh, they’re down at the cook-house, eat- 
ing breakfast.’ 

**T could not believe it, but it was true. The 
shift boss, waiting in the five-hundred level for 
me to return with the powder, had seen me as 
I neared the station, and caught the box of 
dynamite from my grasp as consciousness left 
me. 

*“That’s why,’’ said the old mine boss, 
‘*that’s why I always tell the boys to be sure 
to hold the powder on the cage.’’ 

















FOR A CIVIC CENTER IN CHICAGO. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
Goat is one of the things on the free list in 


PLAN 


the new tariff law. Those lacking this 
desirable quality no longer have any excuse for 
being without. 


uring ‘‘aviation week’’ at Rheims an aero- 
planist was fined twenty francs for reckless 
flying. He did not run into any one, nor did 
he smash into anything; he merely frightened 
the spectators. 


nstead of throwing old shoes or scattering rice, 

society in New York has decided to speed the 
wedding journey of a newly married pair here- 
after with a shower of rose petals. Not to 
speak of the fact that flowers are more poetical 
than the other things, they make less dangerous 
missiles. 


he first white child born in Calgary, Alberta, 

was endowed by the local authorities with 
a twenty-five-foot.lot of land. Having reached 
the age of twenty-five years, the pioneer baby 
recently sold this presentation lot for eighteen 
thousand dollars. Almost anywhere in the 
Canadian Northwest a title-deed would be a 
satisfactory substitute for the proverbial silver 
spoon. ss 


t is now declared that the Aleutian Islands, 


which streteh in a long chain out from the; 


Alaskan coast, are admirably adapted for gra- 


zing purposes. Grass is abundant, and the 


climate so mild that winter-feeding on the open 
range would be quite possible. Here is, per- 
haps, the next source of our beef and mutton 
supply, and another item to be charged to Mr. 
Seward’s credit. 


ations have ceased to ask with Cain, ‘‘Am 

I my brother’s keeper?’’ for the French 
minister to Morocco has been instructed to unite 
with the representatives of other powers in a 
protest to the sultan against the torture of his 
prisoners. ‘The sultan is charged with ordering 
that the right hands of his captives be cut off 
and the stumps plunged in boiling pitch. Such 
practises cannot be tolerated by the civilized 
powers. 


S great is the demand for teachers of agricul- 
ture and allied industrial subjects that the 
University of Minnesota has lately followed the 
example of some other colleges, and established 
a school for the special training of those who 
desire to engage in the work. A bulletin issued 
by the university announces that young men 
with high-school education, who have also had 
practical experience on a farm, are especially 
fitted for entering the new profession. 


| Trscamgee of the cost of a parliament building 
have been solicited by the Chinese govern- 
ment, and a commission is drafting rules for 
the legislators who are to occupy it. But the 
parliament is not yet elected and the constitu- 
tion under which it is to act is not yet pro- 
claimed. By the time the election is held, the 
government may come to understand that most 
parliaments, and even the Congress of the 
United States, like to make their own rules. 


ype ny is a difficult business in Mexico, 

where the masses are in fear that the enu- 
meration means compulsory military service or 
more taxes. Consequently, the coming census 
in that country will be taken by high officials, 
priests and men of the greatest local prominence, 
in order that it may be more accurate than in 
the past. In the City of Mexico President Diaz 
himself, as well as his cabinet members and the 
archbishop, will personally assist in the work. 


Ces efforts are making by the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis to discourage the practise of 
sending indigent consumptives from the East 
to the West and the Southwest. It has lately 
reported that more than seven thousand persons, 
hopelessly diseased, go from the East every year, 
only to die in one of the five states favored by 
consumptives. Tuberculosis can be cured or 
arrested in any part of the country, and the 
percentage of cures in the East is nearly as 
great as in the West. 


Five gold medals are offered each year by the 
American Humane Association in recog- 
nition of distinguished achievement in the 
prevention of cruelty to children or animals. 
Competition for the medals is unrestricted. 
Candidates, however, must file their claims 
with the secretary of the association before 
September 15th of each year. The winners of 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





| the medals this year, if any worthy candidates 


have presented themselves, will doubtless be 
announced at the thirty-third annual meeting 
of the association in St. Paul and Minneapolis 
during the first week in October. 


peeeent in the purity of food is growing. Only 
six hundred delegates attended the first inter- 
national pure food congress in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, last year, when the proper definition of 
different food products was discussed. Already 
more than fifteen hundred delegates have been 
chosen for the second congress, to be held in 
Paris in October, when the permissible opera- 
tions in the handling and preparation of food 
will be considered. The famous chefs of the 
French capital will doubtless be asked to give 
object-lessons in cooking for the benefit of the 
delegates. Two other congresses are planned, 
one to be held at The Hague next year, to con- 
sider the chemistry and hygiene of food, and 
another, to meet in London in 1911, to propose 
legislation for securing in the various countries 
represented the adoption of the standards set up 
by the previous congresses. This is an ambitious 
program, but dissatisfaction with food adulter- 
ation is now so wide-spread that it will be 
much easier to carry it out than it would have 
been ten years ago. 


THE HEART’S COUNTRY. 


Hill people turn to their hills; 
Sea folk are sick for the sea. 
Florence Wilkinson. 


* ¢ 


THE HEROES OF THE STATES. 


irginia, one of the oldest of the states, and 

Idaho, one of the newest, have this 

summer caused to be set up statues of 
their state heroes in the hall of statuary in the 
national Capitol. They will be formally dedi- 
cated during the winter. 

Idaho, which is the fourth state west of the 
a to show respect for the memory of 

sons in this way, has selected 
en L. Shoup for the honor. Shoup was 
the last territorial and the first state governor 
of Idaho, and one of the first United States 
Senators from the state. He has been dead 
about five years. 

Virginia, from among its many famous men, 
has chosen George Washington and Robert E. 
Lee as its representatives. Washington is com- 
monly regarded as a product of the nation 
rather than of any state, but his native com- 
monwealth has now claimed him as its own in 
the national gallery devoted to those whom the 
states regard as their great men. 

It was also for Virginia to decide whether 
Lee should be honored in the same way. 
Georgia had previously caused the erection in 
the Capitol of a figure of Alexander H. Ste- 
phens, the vice-president of the Confederacy, 
not only because of his intellectual greatness, 
but also for the reason that he had sacrificed 
much to prove his loyalty to his state. General 
Lee followed Virginia in secession, just as 
Stephens followed Georgia. This idea of state 
loyalty has long been abandoned, but respect 
for the sincerity of the men who entertained it 
has, in the North, taken the place of the old 
bitterness. 

Whatever objection there might once have 
been to placing the Lee statue in the national 
Capitol has disappeared, and even the men 
who took up arms to defend the idea that this 
is an indissoluble Union, and not a voluntary 
association, raise no protest against the action 
of Virginia in selecting Lee for this signal 
distinction. 

* * 


THE RENAISSANCE OF SCIENCE. 


ir Joseph J. Thomson, in his presidential 
address at the recent seventy-ninth annual 
meeting of the British Association in Win- 
nipeg, said that the discoveries in physics made 
in the past few years, and ‘‘the ideas suggested 
by them, have had an effect upon the workers 
in that subject akin to that produced in litera- 
ture by the Renaissance.’”? Twenty years ago 
the physicists felt that all the interesting things 
had been discovered, and ‘‘all that was left was 
to alter a decimal or two.’’ 

The discovery of radium has changed the 
theories regarding the age of the earth; the 
Roentgen rays have not only sent light into dark 
places, but they have made possible the trans- 
mission of electricity. where it would not go 
before, and there has been some progress toward 
a knowledge of the constitution of electricity 
itself. 

The founders of the British Association felt 
that Great Britain had fallen behind the rest of 
the world both in its respect for scientific men 
and in the prosecution of scientific study, and 
they organized the association to assist in the 
progress of discovery and to spread a knowledge 
of the results of investigation. The annual 
meetings of the association are devoted to a 
review of the progress of the year and its funds 
are used to assist investigators. 

The present members have no reason to com- 
plain of lack of popular interest in science. 
The revolutionary discoveries of recent years 
have appealed to the popular imagination to 
such an extent that the newspapers print reports 
of the work of the investigators with headlines 





almost as large as those put over an account of 
a sensational murder trial. 

The scientific school is rivaling the school 
devoted to the old-fashioned humanities, and a 
physicist, rather than a metaphysician, has been 
recently elected to the presidency of one of the 
oldest classical colleges. So long as the scientific 
revival does not lead men to think that the whole 
meaning of life can be expressed in a mathemat- 
ical formula, persons of all beliefs will gladly 
welcome it. 

* «© 


PERENNIAL NATURE. 


New, and new, and ever-new, 
The golden bud within the blue. 
Henry Van Dyke. 


* 


HOME COOKING. 

© less conspicuous a person than Doctor 
Wiley, who knows as much about food— 
pure food, at least—as any one else in 
the country, advances the reactionary suggestion 
that no marriage licenses be granted unless the 
bride has learned to cook, and will promise to 
exercise the craft in her new home. Time was 
when the girls needed no pronouncements from 
Washington to persuade them to this duty. 
Their mothers attended to that. But manners 
have changed. Restaurants flourish and improve 
daily, but home cooking—although it has not 
disappeared utterly—is hard to come at, espe- 

cially for the dweller in cities. 

The other day an old lady died at her summer 
home who went down from a New Hampshire 
farm forty years ago, and established an eating- 
house in Boston where home cooking could 
veritably be had. It made her a rich woman, 


and to many a person who thinks himself of | “ 


note in the community the newspapers will not 
give half the obituary space which was given 
to this kindly old restaurant-keeper. : 

It is still true that one sure way to a man’s 
esteem lies through his stomach. Nor, unless 
he be a glutton, is the fact discreditable to the 
man, or the ambition to command that route to 
his affections discreditable toa woman. Food, 
after all, is the ultimate basis of life. Energy, 
efficiency, contentment, all desirable things, 
wait on good cookery, and abandon him who 
isa dyspeptic. Dining, too, is one of the ameni- 
ties of life, and should not be banished from the 
home to be enjoyed only in the public eating- 
houses. 

Success, then, to all sensibly conducted cook- 
ing-schools, and especially to the best cooking- 
school of all—the old home kitchen. 


* © 


THE PROHIBITION PARTY. 


celebration will be held in Chicago this 

week in honor of the fortieth anniversary 

of the organization of the Prohibition 

party, and five of those who have in turn been 

its presidential candidates are expected to be 
among the speakers. 

The Prohibition party, which for many years 
was commonly called the ‘‘Third Party,’’ has 
seen several other third parties come and go, 
and several times has been crowded out of third 
place in the total vote at presidential elections, 
but it survives through the religious and moral 
earnestness which animates it. 

Its first appearance at a national election was 
in 1872, when its candidate, James Black of 
Pennsylvania, received less than six thousand 
votes. In 1876 and in 1880 it polled only about 
ten thousand votes. Then, in 1884, its vote 
jumped to one hundred and fifty thousand. 
There was another gain of one hundred thou- 
sand in 1888, and at the five elections since then 
its vote has not varied far from two hundred 
and fifty thousand, except in 1896, when it fell 
to one hundred and thirty thousand. 

This has been a small percentage of the total 
vote, yet this party of one idea has shown re- 
markable vitality, however small the measure 
of its actual accomplishments. The great pro- 
hibition movement of recent years has not been 
due to the Prohibition party—nor to any other 
party. Therapid spreading of the “‘dry’’ area, 
which has put the saloon on the defensive as 
never before, is the result of a wide-spread 
popular uprising against the drink evil in which 
the Prohibition party, as a political organiza- 
tion, has been a very inconspicuous factor. 

On the other hand, the existence and activity 
of the party through all these years have un- 
doubtedly helped to arouse the present temper- 
ance sentiment. 

* © 


CIVIC SPIRIT. 


or too many years Americans thought of 

their cities simply as places in which to 

make a living, and if possible, a fortune. 
But the change has come. No feature of 
American life is more remarkable than this 
burgeoning of a long-dormant civic spirit. 

The Commercial Club of Chicago, made up 
of practical business men, has spent seventy- 
five thousand dollars on a great plan for a more 
beautiful, a more convenient, a more livable 
and lovable city. Imposing centers for the city 
buildings and for the museums and libraries are 
planned, magnificent boulevards and parks and 
harbor improvements are provided for, more 
convenient railroad terminal arrangements are 

















suggested, and streets with buildings of a uni- 
form height are proposed. 

The execution of such a plan would be more 
expensive than Baron Haussmann’s remodeling 
of Paris, which cost two hundred and fifty 
mnillions. It would take years—a generation, 
no doubt—to complete it. But no one who 
saw Chicago achieve its world’s fair doubts 
its ability to carry the new plan through, if it 
be in earnest. Similar plans have been made 
for Washington, Cleveland, St. Louis, San 
Francisco and other cities. 

At Rochester, New York, the League of Civic 
Clubs has found its inspiration in the country 
schoolhouse, the gathering-place of the rural 
community. Nearly every evening the school- 
houses of the city are open and alive, not with 
children only, but with grown people as well. 
Lectures, concerts, basket-ball games, debates, 
gymnastics, minstrel shows, every sort of 
amusement and instruction is to be had, and a 
growing sense of neighborliness and civic unity 
is the result. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana, has had a civic revival, 
conducted somewhat on evangelistic methods. 
There were meetings every afternoon and eve- 
ning, in charge of a man who is an authority on 
civic betterment. At each meeting a different 
phase of social and community improvement was 
taken up, and Fort Wayne is fired with enthu- 
siasm for a better and more beautiful city. 

These are but a few concrete instances of the 
working of a spirit which now exists every- 
where. What it will eventually bring to pass 
one dares not predict. 


* ¢ 


WRITING HOME. 
y boy,’’ writes a white-haired mother 
M to her son, a busy man in a distant 
state, ‘‘write home often. You do 
not realize what your letters are to me, and 
how long it is between them.’’ 

No, he had not realized it, and unhappily 
there are many absent sons and daughters who 
need a similar reminder. They would be indig- 
nant at the suggestion of waning filial devotion, 
but in the stress of business, in the society of 
new friends, in the happiness of a new home 
circle, how rarely they spare an hour for a good 
long letter to the aging mother in the old home 
—the loving mother whose heartache, as the 
passing days fail to bring the longed-for letter, 
is one of the most pathetic tragedies of old age. 

The decline of the letter-writing habit of an 
earlier generation has often been deplored, but 
this feature of the decline can neither be excused 
nor defended. The post-card substitute for 
letters is little less than a mockery when the 
cards are sent to the mother who wants, and 
should have, so much more than that. 

As youth lives in and for the future, so does 
old age always look back over the'slope as it 
nears the summit. The parent is wrapped up 
in the son and daughter; but as the son grows 
to manhood and the daughter to womanhood, 
they are absorbed in the plans and the processes 
of building the structure of the coming years. 
Such is the law of life and the basis of all 
progress, but it is a pitiful thing when the son 
and daughter fail to keep in mind their obliga- 
tion to the loyalty and love of their parents. 

Blessed are the absent ones who write long 
and frequent letters to the old home. Soon, 
they cannot know how soon, the precious priv- 
ilege will no longer be theirs. 


e* ¢ @ 


hurch-membership in the United States is the 
subject of a bulletin just issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. The statistics 
show that during the six years following the cen- 
sus of 1900 church-membership increased 6.4 per 
cent. Of this increase 4.4 per cent. was in Roman 
Catholic churches, 1.8 per cent. in Protestant 
churches, and the remainder in churches of other 
denominations. The total church -membership 
reported is 32,936,445, or 39.1 per cent. of the total 
population. Of this total, Protestant churches 
are credited with 20,287,742 and the Catholic with 
12,079,142. Of the total church-membership 56.9 
per cent. are women. The disproportion between 
the sexes is most marked in the Protestant 
churches. In the Catholic Church the men consti- 
tute 49.3 per cent. of the total. 
he American construction party which has 
been at work building wooden cottages for 
the earthquake victims at Messina and Reggio 
has disbanded. Eighteen hundred and seventeen 
cottages were built, and material for some twelve 
hundred more was turned over to the Italian 
carpenters. No more practical and beneficent 
relief was offered to the stricken people of Sicily 
and Calabria than that which American money 
made possible and Lieutenant-Commander Belk- 
nap’s party dispensed. From the King and Queen 
down to the poorest homeless sufferer at Messina, 
the Italians have again and again manifested their 
gratitude for it. 


law has recently gone into effect in New Jersey 
which compels all vehicles—not only automo- 
biles, as is the custom everywhere, but all teams 
using the public highways at night—to carry two 
lights, one in front and one in the rear. Such alaw, 
faithfully enforced, is a cheap and practical method 
of safeguarding highway traffic, not only from col- 
lisions, but also from the numerous accidents which 
result from bad places in roads and bridges. 


¢¥ connection with the great free-library system 
of Philadelphia, there is a municipal department 


which is unique in American cities. It is nothing 


less than a department for the telling of fairy 
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stories. It has been in operation ten years, and 
last year over sixty thousand children from the 
lower grades of the public schools assembled at 
the libraries on afternoons at stated intervals and 
listened to instructors, who told them the tales 
that have for centuries held children breathless. 
This work is based on a recognition of the vital 
importance of the fairy story to the juvenile mind. 
It stimulates the imagination, strengthens the love 
of beauty, trains the memory, teaches the lessons 
of right and wrong, and leads to the reading of 
good books both by the children themselves and 
by others in the homes they represent. With the 
old familiar fairy stories, as told in the Philadel- 
phia libraries, there are also elementary “‘courses”’ 
in the mythology of the classics and in the biog- 
raphies of the most notable figures of history. 


THE STREET-CORNER GIRL. 


r. Horace Wendall, the well-known banker, 

was on his way to the office of Doctor Richards, 
the even better-known physician. It was half 
past two in the afternoon—an utterly impossible 
hour, as he had informed the physician ; but Doctor 
Richards had quietly said it was the only hour at 
which he could give him treatment, and had added 
that the walk from the banker’s office to his own 
was part of the treatment; and Mr. Wendall 
had yielded, as people always did with Doctor 
Richards. 

He walked briskly, to lose as little time as pos- 
sible, yet even so he smiled sympathetically at a 
group on the corner of Bellevue Avenue—a pretty, 
bright-faced schoolgirl with two high-school 
eadets. The girl made him think of Jessica, his 
own little niece and adopted daughter, who was 
the apple of his eye. 

The next day, half-unconsciously, he looked up 
as he reached the corner. The pretty schoolgirl 
was there again, this time with three boys; they 
had the air of having lingered for some time; and 
this afternoon Mr. Wendall did not smile. 

During the next three weeks there was scarcely 
a school-day that the girl was not standing upon 
the corner with one or more boys. Once she 
reached up and saucily boxed the ears of one of 
the boys; once, a man, passing, glanced insolently 
at her. The banker, still thinking of his little 
Jessica, wondered gravely if the girl had no 
mother. 

It was the next night that Jessica brought home 
a schoolmate to dinner. She had talked a great 
deal lately of Carolyn Edson,—her brightness, her 
popularity, her generosity,—and Uncle Horace 
always wanted to meet her friends. As for the 
girls, they were always delighted with him. But 
this evening things seemed to go wrong. Uncle 
Horace was courtesy itself to their guest, but 
Jessica, knowing him, missed something that she 
never had missed before. 

After Carolyn had gone, Uncle Horace called 
Jessica to him. 

“Little girl,” he said, “have I always been nice 
to your friends?” 

“A dear,” Jessica answered, promptly. ‘The 
girls all adore you so that I’m jealous most of the 
time.” 

“Then will you trust a blundering old uncle 
when he asks you not to see very much of this 
particular one—because he happens to know that 
she isn’t quite the kind of girl that he wants his 
little girl to know?” 

Jessica was silent a long while; then she said, 
quietly, “You have the right, Uncle Horace.” 

That was the way it happened that Carolyn 
Edson found herself somehow “left out’ at the 
Wendalls’. It was harsh judgment, perhaps, but 
life has a fashion of exacting heavy payment. 


* ¢ 


NANCY. 


he White Mountains have not been neglected 

in literature. They have inspired admirable 
prose and lofty verse. But one scarcely looks 
earlier than Whittier, their most faithful and 
famous poet, to find them celebrated in rime. 

Yet a recent delver in antiquarian lore declares 
that more than eighty years ago a mountain 
tragedy, itself dating back yet farther to the cen- 
tury limit, had become the theme of a romantic 
poem by no less a person than the author of “The 
breaking waves dashed high’—or, as an early 
traveller of that period phrased it: 

“The region of these mountains is already im- 
mortalized by the chaste and elegant pen of the 
celebrated Mrs. Memans of Europe.” 

Mrs. Hemans had, the traveller reluctantly ad- 
mitted, got the story a little twisted; still, her 
“sweet and plaintive strains” atoned by their 
quality for the slight error of giving her heroine, 
Nancy, a faithless lover, whereas the real youth 
had been loyal. 

Nancy—the real Nancy—was a pretty young 
serving-maid in the employ of Captain Page of 
Portsmouth. The captain decided to establish a 
pioneer home in Lancaster, New Hampshire, on 
the verge of the wilderness, and persuaded the 
girl—much against her will, for she was betrothed 
and soon to be married—to go on with him in ad- 
vance of the family, to cook for the builders who 
were erecting the house. He promised that she 
should return with him when he came back for 
his wife and children. 

The house-building took longer than was ex- 
pected, and Nancy grew importunate to leave. 
At last the captain set out for Portsmouth; but 
he meaaly slipped away alone, doubtless wishing 
to detain a good servant long enough to make the 
family comfortable on their arrival. The disap- 
pointment was too keen, and Nancy, despite the 
oncoming winter, thin clothing, and a hundred and 
thirty miles to walk, set out on foot for home. 

For thirty-two miles out of Lancaster there was 
neither house nor road; and the dim and rugged 
trail led through the frowning mountain wilder- 
ness of the Crawford Notch. But Nancy followed 
it unswerving, passed through the Notch,, and 
Struggled on, first soaked by rain, and then 
hampered by snow, four cruel miles beyond. 

Two more, and she would have reached a house. 
But she sat down exhausted on a log to rest, and 
never rose again. Long after, a party of hunters, 




















kindling their evening fire, caught a glint of fire- 
light on something odd near by that looked 
human. They went close, and saw the body of a 
young girl, frozen to a statue of ice. 

It is a moving little tragedy of homesickness, 
even without the embellishment of the chaste and 
elegant pen of Mrs. Hemans, whose poem on poor 
Nancy’s fate is as generally forgotten as that on 
the Pilgrim Fathers is generally remembered. 


* ¢ 


WONDERS OF THE DEEP. 


or the traveller crossing the Atlantic to fancy 
that his passage is to be a time of rest is a 
mistake, declares Alan Dale in ‘‘The Great Wet 
Way.” He says that as soon as one establishes 
oneself comfortably, determined to get the good 
of the trip, this is what happens: 
An ony ne rushes up, and begi 
“Com ther side of the ship! eOaick! 
For — AR sake, don’t miss it! Everybody’s 
re. Come on! 
He helps me a and drags me with him to the 
other side of the ship, where it is blowing a gale, 


and it is hateful. Al the pas passengers are there, in 
agitated oups. Emotion is in the air. wind- 
tossed. Men and women are talking in ail kinds 


a voice; they are armed with opera-glasses, 
field-glasses and telescopes. It isa busy moment. 

“Look!” cries my chaperon. ‘‘Look! See where 
Fapne. Follow ay finger. There! You’ve 
got it. You must see it!’ 

But I don’t. I see nothing. There is plenty of 
water, and there is plenty of sky, but not more 
than Cowal of either. There are also many clouds. 
I see all that, and nothing more, and I say so. 

“Nonsense!” he exclaims, testily. 
my pes and look straight ahead of you. Now 

o you 

I see a black speck on the horizon. 
=. A year ago I saw so many of them that 

went to a doctor, who told me that it was indi- 
. I had to take sin after meals for 

e months. Now this idiot aopeese to be in- 
tensely re oe because he has ~ ‘cree me to 
perceive a k speck on the horizo 

“Tt is hers) he cries, joyously. vvThere is no 
doubt about it at all. If you look carefully, take 

our time, old chap you’ ll see the smoke. Yes, 
t’s a boat, a boat, a boat!’ 

If he could see a Brooklyn Sretey-eor. a Strand 
omnibus, or a touring automobile, Should be 
able to understand 4 oe But a boat! 
One would think th t was the most ex- 
traordinary and dramatic p thing that had ever hap- 
ory ned. One expects to see boats, for ours is not 
e only vessel on the Atlantic Ocean. 


* ¢ 


DISCIPLINE UPHELD. 


n speaking of his mother’s unswerving discipline, 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, in “Random Remi- 
niscences,” says she upheld the standard of the 
family with a birch switch when it showed a 
tendency to deteriorate, and excuses were not 
encouraged. On one occasion, when he was being 
punished for some unfortunate doings which had 
taken place in the village school, he felt called 
upon, he says, to explain after the whipping had 
begun that he was innocent of the charge. 

“Never — ” said my mother. ‘We have 
started in on this whipping, and it will do for the 
next time.” This attitude was maintained to its 
final conclusion in many ways. 

One night, I remember, we boys could not resist 
he tempta' tation to go skating n the moonlight, 
notwithstanding the fact that we had been ex- 
—_ forbidden to skate at night. Almost 

fore we got fairly started we heard a cry for 
help, and found a neighbor, who had broken 
through the ice, was in danger of drowning. By 
en pole to him we succeeded in fishing him 
out, ane restored him safe and sound to his grate- 
‘ul famil 

As we were not gd expected to save a 
man’s life every time we skated, my brother 
William and I felt that there were mitigating 
circumstances connected with this particular dis- 
obedience which might be taken into account in 
our mother’s judgment, but this idea proved to be 
erroneous. 


A CURIOUS TRAIL. 


ll sorts of devices have been used to mark a 

line of march. A unique method of “blazing 

the trail” is still to be seen in Africa, and a recent 

publication prints a picture of one of these memo- 

rials of the dervish raid. Mr. Arthur J. Hayes 

mentions the subject in his “Source of the Blue 
Nile.” 

In 1889, after a fierce battle with the Abyssinians, 
the dervishes pursued their foes as far as the lake 
district. The Mahdi’s men had small knowledge of 
the fdvance party, in ord phical intelligence. So 

advance party, in 0} -¢ to mark the route for 
those who came d also to guide the force 
on their return journey, “twisted the saplings along 
the way into living knots. 

The war ended, but the tied-up trees grew and 
flourished, but t uncouthly twisted and distorted 
and are now the only reminders of that uprising o 
the dervishes. 


DEFINITE LOCATION. 


very visitor at the new Capitol at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, who gets as far as the regis- 
tration room, is expected to write his name in a 
big book, together with his birthplace and present 
residence, says the Troy Times. Not long ago, 
when a crowd of excursionists visited the grounds 
and buildings, a stout girl started to register. 

She paused, pen poised in air, and called out to 
an elderly lady, geentertenty § seated in a big chair, 
“Mon, vere vas I borned 

“Vat you vant to know dat for?” 

“Dis man vants to put it in der big book.” 

“Ach,” answered the mother, “you know vell 
enough—in der old stone house.” 


REVISED UPWARD. 


ne evening at family prayers the head of the 
house read that chapter which concludes 
with, “And the wife see that she reverence her 
husband.” After the exercises had closed and 
the children had gone to bed, the New York 
Evening Post says, he quoted it, looking meaningly 
at his wife. 
“Let us see what the Revised Version says on 
that ene ‘af = she, “T will follow the new 


togeiing, 3 70 you —- 

i was produced, and her 
Feadh an be im: as the head impressively 
pees. wr let the wife's see that she fear her 
usband 


“Here, take 
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For Brain Fag 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Relieves tired nerves, brain fag and headache fol- 
lowing mental strain, overwork or worry. [Adv. 
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We are having a lot of beautiful Beetles from 
South America set in Cuff Links and Stickpins. 
Write us how to earn them, sending your 








grocer’s name. Ask mother to try Raiston 
Breakfast Food. Free samples at grocers. 
RALSTON PURINA MILLS, 


Dept. 2, St. Louis, Mo. 
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a “8 IRON 


Im wa... % made 
ina a little way” 


How Many Thi 
in your house which could and ought to be refin- 
ished with a beautiful glossy surface. that “ wears 
like iron’’ —if you only knew how? It’s 
easy to know how. 


JAP-A-LAC requires neither work 
nor technical knowledge. A child can 
apply it, although maturer judgment and 
good taste in the selection of colors is 
needed to insure harmony of tones. 


JAP-A-LAC is the hardest, most 
durable and lustrous colored varnish made. 
Applied according to directions it “sets” 
hard as adamant with a mirrorlike surface and “ Wears Like Iron.” 


Mamma, 


















JAP-A-LAC is made in sixteen beautiful colors for refinishing 
every kind of Woodwork, Bric-a-brac, Chandeliers, Floors, Furniture 
and every painted or varnished surface from cellar to garret. 


JAP-A-LAC has no substitute. 


For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers 


If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his name, with 
10c. to cover cost of mailing and we will send a free sample, quarter 
pint can of any color (except gold, which is 25c.), to any point in the 
United States. 



















Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting 
information and beautiful color card. Free on request. 










JAP-A-LAC Model Floor Graining Process solves Our Green Label Line of 
the problem of ‘‘ What shall I do with my old\ | clear varnishes is the high- 
carpeted Floor to make it sanitary and refined ?”’ est quality manufactured. 
Your Painter can do it at a little expense or you Its use insures perfect re- 
can do it yourself. Insist on 7A P-A-LAC. sults. Ask your paint dealer. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 
2991 Glidden Building CLEVELAND, O., U.S.A. 








































































a 
Do You Wish to See ui 
All the New Styles? |); ' 


Do you wish to see all the novel plaited flounce skirts, 
the most graceful designs in years, and the new coats 
with plaited sections to match the skirts, all very novelly 
trimmed—do you wish to see them a// ? 

And the new dresses, returning this year to the pretty 
Grecian Styles and the fashions of the 12th Century, beau- 
tiful in their long, height-giving, graceful lines. And the 
hats are decidedly new, in Gainsborough and Duchess 
effects, and there are new waists and splendid new ideas 
in Misses’ and Girls’ Suits and Coats and Dresses. 

We have spent over $250,000 in gathering all these new 
styles, in creating new designs and publishing the 
“NATIONAL” Style Book. And now one copy of this 
book has been reserved for you and will be sent you entire- 
ly FREE, Postage Prepaid, if you will write for it /o-day. 


“NATIONAL x... Suits 
Nowlin 210 to $40 Sa 


Fall Style Book and Samples Free 


This Style Book will also show you all the new “ NATIONAL’ 
Tailored Suits, all Made-to-Measure, and a perfect fit guaranteed. There 
are the new flounce skirts, and plaited skirts and coats, every new style 
and made in your own choice of all the new materials. There are over 
460 new materials from which you may choose, and samples will be sent 

ou FREE providing you ask for them. Think of what such an 
unlimited choice of material means to YOU. 


“ ” e Every “NATIONAL” 
The “NATIONAL” Policy (ocx cnt has the 
“ NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag — our signed guarantee — at- 
tached. This tag says that you may return any “NATIONAL” 
garment not satisfactory to you and we will refund your money 
and pay express charges both ways. 
The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and postage 
to all parts of world. 
In writing for your “‘ NATIONAL” Fall and Winter Style Book, be 
sure to state whether you wish samples for a Made-to- Measure Suit 
and give the colurs you prefer. Samples are sent gladly, 
but only when asked for. 
































NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 2° ¥244: 


LARGEST LADIES’ OUTFITTING ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 




















219 W. 24th Street 

















By William Hervey Woods 
en say Stradivari made it, 
Here’s the faded name— 
And that Paganini played it, 
At his topmost fame. 
But an unguessed chisel shaped it, 
Unseen fingers moved the bow ; 
Magic, not in mortal hands, 
Powers, no human skill commands, 
Life and love and sorrow blended 
In this worn shell long ago. 


For this gem of joiner’s art 

Was of old a pine-tree’s heart, 

Harkening, hoarding wild-wood music 
In a living treasury— 

Yon deep chords our senses shaking 

Like some mighty harp-strings breaking 
(Now ’tis Sarasate’s bow), 

Are not art, but memory— 
So makes moan a falling tree. 


Long it lay in castle wall, 
Roofing feast and funeral, 

Looking down on smoking torches, 
Gtiefs that chill, and love that seorches, 
Peace and turmoil, sleep and strife ; 

Shouts of men, and maidens’ laughter, 
Song, and sighs that tremble after, 
These the dusky roof-tree heard, 
Listening at the doors of life. 


One red night the castle fell, 

And the charred beam came to dwell 
In a peasant’s cabin lowly, 

Builded in the chimney-breast ; 

Watched and heard the mother slowly 
Croon a tired child to rest; 

Pondered long on simple arts 

Known alone to loving hearts, 

Till that day the master spied it, 
Plucked it forth and shaved it thin, 

Smoothed it, shaped it, stringed and tried it, 
And, behold! the violin. 


’T was not Stradivari made it, 
No, nor Paganini played it, 
All alone; ’tis these, I ween, 
Living, learning, loving, serving, 
Make a man or violin. 


* © 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 





COPYRIGHT, 1909, J. & R. LAMB. 
TABLET RECENTLY ERECTED IN AMSTERDAM. 


the beginning of a series of tercentenaries 
of most unusual interest. 

In the year 1609 culminated that movement 
of the Pilgrim Fathers which took them to 
Holland, and later brought them -to America. 
Gov. William Bradford has told the story: 

‘*By a joynte consente they resolved to goe 
into ye Low-Countries, wher they heard was 
freedome of Religion for all men . . . and lived 
at Amsterdam.’’ 

These words, cast in bronze, have been 
erected this summer in the English Reformed 
Church in Amsterdam, where many of the 
exiles worshiped. The tablet is the gift of 
people in Chicago, who match in this manner 
a similar gift on the part of the people of 
Boston to the city of Leyden. Thousands of 
Americans will read these tablets, which will 
have their abiding influence as tokens of inter- 
national good-will. Each of the tablets bears 
at the top the words, ‘‘One in Christ.’’ 

From now until 1920, every year will bring 
to the attention of the public the history of 
those brave men and women and their deeds. 
There will be frequent occasion for the reread- 
ing of Bradford’s quaint and valuable narrative, 
and of reminding ourselves of the contribution 
made to American history, and the history of 
the world, by the men and women who left 
their homes in England for a sojourn in Hol- 
land, and who, after twelve years in that 
country, left Holland for America. A para- 
graph from Bradford’s story, with its antique 
spelling, will remind us of the happenings of 
the year 1608-9: 

‘*Being thus constrained to leave their native 
soyle and countrie, their lands & livings, and 
all their friends & familiar acquaintance, it was 
much and thought marvellous by many. But 
to goe into a countrie they knew not (but by 
hearsay) wher they must learne a new lan- 
guage, and get their livings they knew not 
how, it being a deare place, & subjecte to ye 
miseries of warr, it was thought by many an 
adventure almost desperate, a case intolerable, 


Ts year of important centenaries is also 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





& a miserie worse than death. Espetially see- 
ing they were not acquainted with trads nor 
traffique (by which ye countrie doth subsiste) 
but had only been used to a plaine countrie 
life, & ye inocente trade of husbandry. But 
these things did not dismay them (though they 
did sometimes trouble them) for their desires 
were sett on ye ways of God, & to injoye his 
ordinances ; but they rested on his providence, 
& knew whom they had beleeved.’’ 


Later he records that ‘‘They heard a strange | 


& uncouth’ language, and beheld ye differente 
maners & customs of ye people, all so farre 
differing from yt of their plaine countrie vil- 
lages (wherin they were bred & had so longe- 
lived, ) as it seemed they were come into a new 
world.”’ 

It was well for the world they were not per- 
manently content to live in Holland. Their 
fear lest their children forget their mother 
tongue, and also their distinctive habits of life 


and worship, drove them overseas to America. | 
But while we are preparing to commemorate | 


with expositions and celebrations in church and 
state their arrival in America in 1620, we may 
well be glad that the world has not forgotten 
the tercentenary of their arrival on the hospita- 
ble shores of Holland, where ‘‘was freedom of 
religion for all men.’’ 
® ¢ 
THE “TOGA VIRILIS.” 
t had been gradually perceived, in the family 
| precincts, that Roger must soon have long 

trousers. He was at the age and size when 
short trousers were beginning to look very short, 
indeed. When consulted about the proposed 
change, Roger smiled in an embarrassed fashion, 
and said he “‘guessed he ought” to don the more 
dignified garment. There was an evident reluc- 
tance—perhaps a shade of regret at the passing 
of extreme youth. Still, the other boys were 
talking about having long trousers, too. On the 
whole, Roger looked forward with pleasure at the 
idea. 

“Boys are odd things,” said Roger’s father, 
some days later to an old friend, who was callin 
late one evening. ‘‘There’s Roger, one of the mos 
reasonable boys I have ever seen—very little non- 
sense about him.” 

= t has he been hag hl inquired the other, 
shifting his chair so as to get out of the glare of 
the street light. They were sitting on the veranda. 

“Why,” said the father, “he’s been putting on 
pam trousers. It makes me think of when I put 

0 


on too—‘pants’ we called them then. 
Remember, Fred? e 1 ’em on the same 


| Sunday, and went to church to 


ther. 

remember,” said the other, smiling. “In 
fact, 1 don’t think I shall ever forget. You came 
to my house to get me, wasn’t that it?” 
“That’s right,” said the other; “that’s right!” 
There was a pause, suddenly broken by the same 
voice continu ng “But about Roger—that’s what 
made me recall the whole business. 1 went down 
to Taylor’s with him the other day and got him a 
suit with long trousers. I wanted to see that he 
had the right thing, because women, you know— 
well, anyway, I think men know more ‘about men’s 
clothes, no matter what their wives say. At the 
store he tried them on, and was very much excited 
about them. It was a Saturday afternoon, and 
Roger was to wear them officially for the first 
time on Sunday—the way a id. So I 
thought I might as well let him wear them home, 
seeing he liked them.” 

“You wouldn’t have done that,” said his friend, 


or you,” returned Roger’s father. “Why, 
Ae fraid-cat, you didn’t dare stir out of the house 

Il I came there! Now will you be good? But 
let me finish about Roger. 

“T had todo some more errands, and he went on 
home. I stopped to watch him for a few 
8, just to see how he looked 72 know. At 
first he’ strode up the street as if he owned it, 
never turning his head to see what was happening, 

hen, after a hundred yards, some boy friend of 
his in short trousers met him, and made fun of 
him, Another boy sprang up from somewhere, 
and the last thing I saw was the three going up 
the street, Roger in en and the two others 
running along behind, pointing and jeering.” 

“Human nature,” commented his friend, briefly. 
“Most natural thing in the world. They would 
have done it to us if we hadn’t gone together.” 

“And when I t home,” continued Roger’s 
father, “I found the boy sitting in this very chair, 
reading a book. He had —” 

“The short ones?” queried the friend. 

Roger’s father nodded. 


“y 


alon 
minu 


TOO EASILY DECEIVED. 


rs. Herlihy looked with marked disfavor 

M on the mongrel dog which her husband 

brought home one night, saying he had met 

an old friend who gave him the animal “‘in a pris- 

ent.” “What kind of a dog is he?” demanded 
Mrs. Herlihy. 


“Me friend didn’t say,” responded Mr. Herlihy, 
vaguely. “?Tis well you know, Celia, you can’t be 
axin’ all sorts o’ quistions whin ’tis a prisent 
you’re “| But he said the dog was a grand 
watch-dog and a great fighter.” 

Just at that point in the conversation, which 
took place at the door of the Herlihy residence, 
with Mrs. Herlihy standing guard before the 
entrance, a small black-and-tan terrier dashed up 
the four steps and made a yapping salute . to 
the Le ag acquired treasure. To Mr. Herlihy’s 
chagrin, his Sa gave one dismayed yelp, and fled 
—<disappearing down a nei ym alley. 

“He may be a great fighter,” said Mrs. Herlihy, 
in a withering tone, “but he’s a poor judge o’ dogs, 
that new wan 0’ yures.”’ 


IN A PYTHON’S COIL. 


he attendants in zodlogical gardens are ex- 

posed to dangers of various sorts. The 

superintendent of the Cincinnati animal 
park once had an adventure with a python which 
came near costing him his life. 


It became gy | to make some changes in 
the snake-house, and the superintendent, Mr. 
Stephens, was in the cage of pythons, anticipatin 
no danger, when to his dismay he saw the large 
snake coming toward him, hissing and darting its 
tongue angrily. ——— he realized his danger. 

The superintendent quickly sped the hu 
reptile just back of the neck with his right hand, 
and with the left clutched the creature two feet 
lower down, where the greatest muscular power of 
the python is located. 

He tried to thrust the writhing mass into a 





waiting box, but the python coiled its twelve feet 
of length round the man’s leg, and began to con- 
ou. carrying its tightening coils higher and 
er. 


truggle as he might, Mr. Stephens seemed 
helpless in the serpent’s p. His hands were 
so moist that the scaly yo! twisted in them. 
Perspiration streamed down his face. The python 
had worked its head free and was darting its 
horrid tongue almost in its victim’s eyes. 

The man his hand instinctively to 
shield his face, and at the same moment the snake 
seized and be swallowing it. 

By this time the attendants had rushed into the 


eage, and they be beating the python. Not 
liking this treatecat, the bi Fg its 
coils. Mr. Stephens jerked his hand free, and 


broke off one of the python’s fangs in his thumb in 


so doing. 

“If I not held on to its heaviest muscle,” 
said the superintendent, ‘‘I have no doubt it might 
have strangled me. As long as I kept my ip 
there I felt confident, but I was pretty weak after 


the adventure.” 


BA BOY'S KNIFE® 


IRBBy Edwin L. Sabin CB 


egard this homely, faithful tool, 
Companion close of play and school; 

A tale in every nick and scar; 
Of boyhood the Excalibur, 
Which boyhood’s knightly hand imbues 
With subtle craft, where’er he hews; 
And like those swords of olden ken 
At once is weapon keen, and pen. 


Its blade has carved the melon’s rind, 

The pulpy feast within to find; 

Has graved initials, plain to see, 

On desk and fence, on post and tree ; 

Has grazed the outstretched, sunburned leg 
To pierce the soil in mumble-peg ; 

Has sought along the friendly bole 

And cut therefrom the fishing-pole. 


Beneath its steel have grown apace 
Accouterments of styife and chase— 
From shingle, lath and architrave 
The pistol, lance, and dagger brave. 
And when the warrior takes his rest, 
To soothe, betimes, his savage breast 
It deftly trims the willow shoot 

And offers to his lips a flute. 


What glamour, what wild charm equips, 
Oh, boyhood free, thy trail of chips! 
Who follows this untiring way 

Again to him the world is gay; 

Again by him fine deeds are done 
’Twixt rise and set of golden sun; 

And ope once more the sweets of life— 
As opes the melon to the knife. 


HE WAS POLITE, ANYWAY. 


ohnny, although of humble origin, could hardly 

be said to have “sprung from the soil”—or if 

he did, the soil evidently sprang after him. 

There were always traces of it on his countenance 

by the time he reached Sunday-school, although it 

might be more or less surrounded by the soap- 

and-water immaculateness in which his mother 
had started him. 


Admonition, ar; ent or discipline had no 

wer to separate Johnny from the accompanying 

irt. All had proved unavailing; and so one day 
his teacher determined to try an object-lesson. 

To keep the surprise and delight of the class 
from spoiling her effort, she took the other mem- 
bers into her confidence. Johnny, who appeared 
in the usual condition, was therefore the only one 
to be surprised when the teacher removed her 
veil and displayed a large black smudge on one 
side of her nose and a smaller one on other. 
But Johnny, except for a startled look of sympathy, 
which he repressed immediately, gave no evidence 
of having noticed anything unusual. 

Presently, however, the wily teacher gave a 
little shudder, looked directly at Johnny, and put 
one finger on her face as if the spot pained her. 

“T really feel as if my face were d arty,” she said, 
in a tone of well-simulated horror. “Johnny, is 
there anything on Py face?” 
“Yes’m,” replied » 3" 
“Ugh!” exclaimed the teacher. “I knewit. I 
felt it. Horrid, nasty black smudges! Have they 
been there all the hour?” 

“Yes’m,” said Johnny. 

‘ou didn’t tell me!”’ exclaimed the teacher, 
5 ty lly. “I don’t think that’s nice of you, 
Johnny. Now I shall be unhappy all day because 
I have sat here so long with a dirty face. When 
= have a dirty face I always tell you as soon as 


notice it.” 
“Yes’m,” said Johnny again, ‘‘it’s all right for 
you to tell me when it’s my face; but when it’s 


your face, I guess I’m too polite.” 





PROGRESSIVE ART. 


ven the humblest and least-valued forms of 
FE “art”? may possess an adaptability which, 
when influenced by affection, can accom- 
plish remarkable results. Miss Webster, from a 
northeastern state, sojourning in a small village 
in the southwestern part of the country, found 


herself in neighborly relations with the Widow | 42r™m 


Nafe, devoted mother of one son, Lorenzo. 


Her first visit to the widow’s home was almost 
wholly taken up in enforced admiration of the 
newly acquired crayon rtrait of Lorenzo, ac- 
companied by details of the cost and the negotia- 
tions of purchase. In the “enlargement” from 
the tintype, the mustache, the pride of Lorenzo’s 
mother’s heart, had been made to assume grea‘ 
prominence. 

Calling again some time later, Miss Webster 
was even more startled by the bearded features 


of the portrait. 

“Why, Mrs. Nafe,” she exclaimed, rather be- 
wildered, “‘you’ve been getting another picture of 
your son!”’ 

“No, ’tain’t new—same old picture,” said Mrs. 
Nafe. “Since Lorenzo’s grew them side horns, I 

‘ot the agent man to hev ’em put in the picture, 
oo. Cost me ten dollars, them side horns.” 

When, after another interval, Miss Webster 
again called at the Nafe residence, although for 
some time she had not been privileged to meet 
Lorenzo, she yet felt confident that she under- 
stood the situation this time. 

“Ah, Mrs. Nafe,” she remarked, glancing at the 

“T have not seen = son since spring, 
a know now that he grown a handsome 


“No, he ain’t,” corrected Mrs. Nafe, smiling 

















fondly at the picture of her 


bey. “T been a-pes- 
tering Lorenzo to w a beard, like his pa uster 
wear, but he won’t hear to it, Lorenzo won’t! 
I just thought I’d see how he’d look, supposing 
he had one. 

“The agent man done that beard for only eight 
dollars, but,”—sighing,—“ *tain’t near so long ez 
his pa uster wear.” 


THE WISDOM OF EXPERIENCE. 


hey had not been long married, and although 
| each felt happily confident that the other’s 
character contained no unpleasant secrets, 
each still retained some few minor ideas of method 
in the conduct of life with which the other was 
unfamiliar. It was a windy afternoon, and they 
went out together for a walk. Her hat was 
fastened on with the various pins that no man 
would have the courage to stick through his own 
less expensive head-gear; but his hat had no such 
safeguard. Soon the wind seized it, and it went 
frisking along the avenue all by itself. 


“© John!” she cried. ‘Your new hat!” 

“Unfortunately,” replied John; and he looked 
after it with considerable vexation, although he 
made no effort to follow it. 

2 you going to lose it completely?” asked 
his wife, with a touch of economical disturbance. 
think not,” said John, carelessly. 
will. You'll have to run'to get it.” 

lace, 
lly 


ry Pp my dear,” 
replied her husband, “and it’s really very undig- 
nified to run after a hat.” 

“If you can afford to lose it, of course —” 

“T have no intention of losing it. Lrely on hu- 
manity. If you look closely you will see that 
somebody else is already chasing it for me.” 

Even as he spoke, two men detached themselves 
from the crowd on the sidewalk, raced for the 
hat, captured it between them, and the one who 
had secured it waited patiently while John and 
his wife — him. 

“Experience,” explained John, after he had 
thanked the rescuer, “thas long ago shown me that 
there is never any need of chasing one’s own hat.” 

“Humph!” returned his wife. ‘“‘Isn’t that a bit 
selfish?’ 

“Oh, no. Leven the matter up by chasing some- 
body else’s. You see it is so much easier to stop 
a hat that is coming toward you than to catch u 
with one that is travelling in the same direction.’ 


* © 


PROMPT TO ACT. 


be ready for emergencies was one of the 

gifts of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, the great 

teacher of the blind, writes his daughter, 

Mrs. Laura E. Richards, who’ has edited his 

“Letters and Journals.” She gives several in- 

stances in which his quick action prevented seri- 
ous accidents. 


Once at Green Peace, my father was going to 
drive with my mother and my sister Florence in 
a closed carriage with a large window in front. 

As the driver was mounting the box, he cromned 
his whip, and got down to recover it. This startled 
the young horses, and they bolted down the ‘drive- 


way. 
My father tried to open the big window, but it 
stuck fast. He flashe sough the plate glass as 
if it had been paper, and catching up the reins, 
— the runaways in less time fhah it takes to 


When Thomas came running up, white and 
breathless, he found “Doctor” quietly shaking the 
bits of glass from his coat and hat, and explainin 
to my terrified mother that he “‘went so quic 
there was no time to get cut.” 

Still another memory of my mother’s shows his 
quickness in a different way. He was walking 
along Washington Street once, when a furious dog 
rushed at him and bit his hand severely. 

There was no Pasteur Institute in the forties. 
My father instantly raised up the skin and flesh 
of the bitten part, and holding it firmly, entered 
the nearest apothecary’s shop. 

“Cut this piece off,” he said, briefly. 

The apothecary exclaimed in horror. He could 
not; he would not, without a surgeon’s order; it 
was out of the question. 

“T am a surgeon,” said my father, ‘and I com- 
mand you to cut it off!” 

It was cut off. My father dressed the wound 
with his other hand, and went about his business. 


THE BISHOP STAYED. 


T° bishop of a Southern diocese was once 
making a missionary journey through 
Arkansas and the Indian Territory, and 
on his arrival at Natchez he said to the landlord 
of a hotel, “I have been travelling for a week, 
day and night, in a mail wagon, and I want a 
comfortable room.” 


“Sorry,” said the landlord, “but I don’t believe 
there’s a vacant room ‘n Natchez; there’s a horse- 
race, a Methodist conference and a political con- 
vention in the city, and every house is full up. 
The only thing I can give you is a shake-down.” 
Then, observing the bishop’s tired face, he added 
“The best room in my house is rented to a noted 
gambler who usually remains out all night and 
seldom gets in before breakfast. If you will take 
the risk, you shall have his room; but if he should 
come in there’ll be a row, I’ll a ‘ou that.” 

The et decided to take the risk. About 
four o’clock in the morning the gambler returned 
and 1 promptly shook the bishop by the arm. 

aa vad out of here, or I’ll put you out!” he 


shouted. 
The bishop, the gentlest of men, raised himself 
on one elbow, so that it brought the muscles of 
his arm into full relief. 
“My friend,” he began quietly, ‘“‘before you put 
me > will you have the kindness to feel of my 


The gambler put his hand on the bishop’s arm. 
“ he then said respectfully, “‘you can 
y.” 


A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


the great French actor, was a baker, and 

young Coquelin was brought up to the 
trade. At thirteen, a writer in Le Figaro says, he 
manifested an irresistible inclination toward the 
stage, an inclination which his father steadfastly 
strove to repress. 


“Don’t devote so much time to those dramas,” 
his father used to say. ‘You have learned a good 
trade, the business is running well, and you shall 
be my successor.” ‘ 

A number of years after Constant had made his 
way into general favor his father, who took pride 
in his boy’s success but could never quite get over 
the feeling that Constant should have been a 
baker, was congratulated upon his son’s emi- 


nence. 

“T remember,” said the old man, “that Constant 
was soy baker. He would have gone far in 
the trade.” 


t TT: father of the late Benoit Constant Coquelin, 
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IN THEIR WAY. 
By Anna M. Pratt. 


- randma, do you 
(| s’pose hens can 
talk?’’ asked 

Alice. 

‘‘Old Speckle talked to 
me the other day,’’ said 
grandmother. ‘‘I mean she 
made me understand what 
she wanted.’’ 

‘Why, grandma! How 
did she do it?’? And Alice’s 
eyes grew big and round. 

“It was when Mr. Gray 
was making the new fence. 
I heard a noise at the 
kitchen door, and when I 
opened it there was 
Speckle, bristling her feath- 
ers and cackling away at a 
great rate. She turned at 
once and went around the 
house as though she knew I 
would follow.’’ 

**O grandma!’’ inter- 
rupted Alice. ‘‘Did you?’’ 

“Of course,’’ said her 
grandmother. ‘‘She went 
as fast as her hen legs could 
carry her down to the fence, 
and when I got there I 
found two of her little 
chickens had fallen into a 
post-hole while Mr. Gray 
had gone to his dinner.’’ 

**Wasn’t it nice that you 
found them?’’ said Alice, 
with a sigh of satisfaction. 
‘*T do b’ lieve hens can talk, 
if they can make people 
understand them so well.’’ 

‘*There’s the rooster com- 
ing into the yard,’’ said 
grandmother. “‘Let’s watch 
him and see if he says how- 
dy-do.”’ 

It certainly looked like it. 
The old fellow stalked up to 
the hens, who stood very 
still and seemed to be lis- 
tening with great attention. 
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Mabel 5. Hill. 


COMES. 


By Rebecca D. Moore. 


Oh, isn’t it lively at our house 

When our young cousin Ted spends the day! 
He can think of more things in a minute 
Than would take us a whole week to play. 
The last time he came it was barber, 

And he used all of daddy’s best soap. 


You ought to have seen the piazza, 
It'll never be wetter, I hope. 


And then, when he goes, it’s still lively. 

We wonder how we ever could dare ! 

And we wouldn’t so much mind what follows, 
If our cousin would stay for his share. 








SERENA. 


By Rye Johnson. 


Sinn silently, snow 


surrounded Shaker- 
town. 

Sabrina Sedley’s sabots 
seeming shabby, she sent 
Sister Serena shopping. 

Saucepans, spoons, soap, 
sheeting, shoes secured, 
Serena shyly sought some 
soft, silken surah. 

Samuel Seaton, salesman, 
sensibly suggested salmon 
shades, sincerely solicitous 
silks should suit Serena, so 
sweet seemed she. 

She saw Samuel’s sug- 
gestion sound, salmon suit- 
ing seasonably Shakertown 
socials, so she selected sev- 


eral shades. 
Sabrina Sedley spoke 
scornfully, severely, sen- 


soriously. She said Serena’s 
silks, sealskin sack, sleek, 
shining satins seemed such 
selfish silliness. 


Sensibly silent, Serena 
sought Sally Sanborn, seam- 
stress. 


Shakertown socialists 
sending summons soon, 
some scores sought Stephen 
Sedley’s, Serena’s sire’s, 
sitting-room. 

Sister Sabrina served sup- 
per, Sally slyly serving 
salads, seed-cakes salted. 

Seraphic sounded Se- 
rena’s seraphine, soothing 
sad souls. Sweetly she sang 
sentimental songs, Samuel 
Seaton softly singing some 
sentences. So Samuel 
secured Serena, sincerely 
satisfied. 


—ts 
PUZZLES. 


1. INSERTIONS. 
Insert the same letter in 








In a minute he turned 

round and went out into the 

lane, both hens following him. ‘‘O grandma,’’ 
said Alice, ‘‘he did say something, I know he 
did! I’m going to see if I can find out what 
he told them.’’ 

“‘T’ll go, too,’’ said grandmother, as she put 
down the peas. Alice ran ahead. 

**Come quick! Come quick!’’ she called, as 
she looked into the field on the other side of the 
lane. ‘*They’re having a party !’’ 

Sure enough, they were having a feast of 
worms. It was plainly to be seen that the rooster 
had found a quantity of them where the ground 
. had been freshly plowed, and had told the hens 
about it. 

‘““P’raps they think it is a candy-shop,’’ 
said Alice, ‘‘and p’r’aps the rooster is treating 
them, just as Uncle Dick did me yesterday.’’ 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder,’’ said grandmother. 


THE RESCUE. 
By Loretta G. Haines. 


hen Sammy Brown came to visit his 

grandmother the boys in the village 

were all anxious to make his aecquaint- 
ance because he had come from out West, and 
they thought he ought to tell them some inter- 
esting things. They soon found that he could, 
and that was why they always let him play 
with them, while at the same time they felt 
that he was not as brave as they. 

One day they went to what they called the 
swimming-pool—in a little shallow cove, where 
the water was quite clear. Just beyond this, 
however, there were some treacherous sands, 
known as the ‘‘sink-pot,’’ and the boys were 
always warned to keep far away from this, as 
it was known that the sand was soft and full of 
clay. Owing to the formation of the shore or 
to the action of the tides, the sand always 
seemed to be shifting. If caught in this, the 
feet sank deeper and deeper. 

One day, when they had been swimming, 
Sammy came out to dress long before the others. 
The boys plagued him for being so cautious 
about swimming too long. The other boys 
were running about the rocks for hours, now 
and then taking a dip, while Sammy stayed on 
the shore. One boy had cried, ‘‘Fraid-cat!’’ 
He turned to go home, but as he did so he saw 
that Tom Hays had ventured out on the sand. 

“Boys, I’m sinking in!’’ he cried. The 
boys all called back, ‘‘Pull hard!’ and ‘‘Step 
quick !’? But none of them dared to venture 
out to help him. It was plainly to be seen that 
the boy was terror-struck, and that, work as 
hard as he could, he had disappeared almost 
to the waist. 








One of the boys had quickly dressed and had 
put off over the field to call help. No one had 
seemed to notice what Sammy was doing until 
he appeared on the shore, dragging the long 
board which he had managed to pull from a 
near-by fence. When the boys saw what ‘he 
planned to do they all began to help, and soon 
the board was thrust out across the sink-pot and 
within the reach of Tom’s arm. He seized it 
at once and tried to draw himself up, but the 
sand had gained such a hold upon him that he 
could not lift his weight. It was then that 








Sammy walked out upon the plank, and while 
it began to sink under the added load, he quickly 
seized Tom’s shoulders and pulled with all his 
strength, until first one foot and then the other 
was on the plank, and both boys scampered 
back safely to land. 

When help came, the boys were all making 
their way up the hill, trembling and excited. 

‘*T say,’’ said one, a little shamefacedly, ‘‘I 
guess we will drop this ‘fraid-cat’ business!’’ 
And the others agreed to it readily. They 
could not say much, but Sammy was satisfied. 





. = = 
THE HUCKSTER - MAN. 
By Clara Odell Lyon. 
The children standing by. 


Oh, do you know our huckster-man ? 
His name is Mister Brown, 
And all the children think he is 
The nicest man in town. 
Sometimes he rings a little bell, 
To tell he’s on the way, 
But other times he just calls out, 
And then we hear him say : 
“Ap-poles, ap-poles, ap-poles, ’ta-toes, 
’Ta-toes, ap-poles, ’ta-toes.”’ 
He has a bright red wagon, 
And a big and gentle horse, 
And the wagon’s piled with barrels, 
Filled with things to eat, of course. 
And he never seems to mind a bit 
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THE KITTEN AND MITTEN. 





We always run to meet him 
When we hear his well-known cry : 
“Ap-poles, ap-poles, ap-poles, ’ta-toes, 
’Ta-toes, ap-poles, ’ta-toes.’”’ 


And then he says, “‘Here, sonny, 
I’ve been saving this for you.” 
And down there comes an apple 
Or a plum or, maybe, two; | 
Or, ‘‘ Sister, how’d you like a peach?” 
He has a gift for all. 
No wonder that we children like 
To hear our huckster call : 


“Ap-poles, ap-poles, ap-poles, ’ta-toes, 
’Ta-toes, ap-poles, ’ta-toes.”’ 
2% 
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By H. G. Hunting. 


Little Bessie has a cat, 
And her cat has a kitten, 
And little kit has lots of fun 
With Bessie’s woolen mitten. 
When they play it’s hard to tell 


Which is kit and which is mitt. 
They roll and tumble round pell-mell, | 
On top will first be kit then mitt 
Then kitten, mitten, mitten, kitten, 
Till the mix-up can’t be written. 


| My whole a grateful country 


each word and change a head 
into to talk idly; an animal 
into part of the bod $ 
ammunition into brief; a vehicle into a shell-fish; 
a fruit into to discourse ; to purchase into to con- 
ceal; reward into not restrained; an animal into 
a bird; a curse into husks; a den into to desire; 
to settle into to — a Sagtoning into a 
mark of infamy; a pledge into a kind o 

little ball into a staff; a demon into a comrade; t« 
disappear into to polish; a shrub into a toilet 
article ; a mist into an animal; part of a fish into 
a gridiron; a shore into a break; an animal into a 
piece of money ; evil into a small tack ; to increase 
into a particle ; to bark into to pound small; main 
point into corn to be ground; a spot into to filter; 
a fruit into an old woman; to wound slightly into 
a small cord; a bit of metal into a trace; to fall 
short into delicate ; malice into a spirit; a subject 
into a circle; a kind of food into a stripe; a head 
covering into a fish; a pause into a strap; a kind 
of fish into a ditch; wearing apparel into an ani- 
mal; a short breath into to clutch; discernment 
into a treatise ; part of the body into a play; pre- 
cious into gloomy; young of an animal into to 
restrain; to stop into to fold; a piece of linen into 
a tool; a battle into terror. 


fish; a 


2. CHARADES. 
I. 

My first, in grammar, a contraction ; 

My second is a graceful action ; 

My third is always a direction ; 

My fourth a short word—on inspection ; 

My fifth with ocean often named. 

My whole a hero once exclaimed. 

II. 
When you my first you study well; 
For summer-time my next is best, 
Where the boy whom my third will tell, 
Finds place for work and rest. 

To be my whole’s a virtue, so they say, 

Being 80, as you are, you stay. 

If ye: to higher plane would grow 

This virtue you will never know. 

III. 
My first, a tiny thing, a mighty power holds, 
It speaks of love, or public thought it molds; 
My second gives advice to those who evil meet, 
So follow it and make at once decision fleet. 
ives to old and brave, 
The men who fought and suffered much its life to 
save. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Thongs, onion, ball, anvil, coulter, coffin, ora- 
tion—tobacco. 
2. The strawberry-vines lie in the sun, 
Their —_— tendrils twined in one. 
Spread like a carpet of richest dyes, 
he strawberry-field in sunshine lies. 
3. Space, pace, ace, race, trace. 


5. PILLAGER 

4. PANIC MITIGATE 
ATONE DONATION 
NOMAD SERGEANT 
INANE REAPPEAR 
CEDES GORGEOUS 
TROMBONE 

STARLING 


I 

6. 1. Inn, fay, my—infamy. 1. Re, port, err— 
reporter. 111. A, cow, Styx—acoustics. 

7. 1. Tittle, rooks, baker, gleam, rivers—‘‘Little 
brooks make great rivers.” 11. Anna, favor, voy- 
age, dodo, shallow, dénouement, salamander, com- 
memorate, forgetful, The Youth’s Companion. 

“One 4 from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can.” 
111. Heather, wrong, sand, eee. viol, wish, hilt. 
“God’s in His heaven; all’s right with the world.” 
1v. Ten, ace—tenace. v. Pig, skin—pigskin. 
8. Levi, evil, live, vile. 
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Await You. 


Are you interested in op- 
portunities in je gt 
ducing activities? If so, 
investigate the wonderful 
new territory opened by the new 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound Railway in the Dakotas, 
Montana, Idaho and Washington. 
Opportunities are offered the business man, the 
farmer, the fruit- grower, the stock raiser, the 
dairyman, the poultry raiser, the professional man. 
Send for descriptive book No. 106, stating in your 
letter the particular line in which you are interested. 
F. A. MILLER, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, Chicago. 









FROM $1.50 UP 
STANDARD, SELF-FILLING 
OR SAFETY 


PARKER 


tunve FOUNTAIN 


CURVE 
PEN For neat work in school—for 
* satisfaction anywhere—to be 
of any worth-while use at all, a fountain pen 
must be cleanly—and only the Parker is 
decidedly so because the Parker has the 
Lucky Curve ink feed instead of the ordi- 
_nary straight ink feed. The Parker never 
leaks ink into the cap when in your 
pocket. No need to wipe off 
barrel before using—all be- 
cause of the Lucky 
Curve. 


FREE TRIAL. 


Any Parker dealer will let qn take 
a Parker for 10 days’ Free Trial. If 
you can’t find a Parker dealer write 
to me, giving me the name of your 
stationer, jeweler or druggist. 
GEO. 8S. PARKER, Pres., 
PARKER PEN COMPANY, 
150 Mill St. Janesville, Wis. 











Write for our 
Free Catalogue 
No. 253. It will 
save youenough 
money to buy 
a gown or a suit 
of clothes or 
furniture, or 
make a big in- 
crease in your 
bank account. 





You Can Save 
From $5 to $40 


Our direct-from-factory‘to-you selling plan 
means a saving of from $5 to $40 for our 
customers. 

Write for our Catalog 253, Look over our 
prices and compare them with others. 
That’s all the proof you need. 

Hundreds of thousands of Kalamazoo 
stoves and ranges are in use all over the 
country. Perhaps many in your own town. 
Ask their owners. ‘Thousands have written 
us that there’s nothing like the Kalamazoo— 
anywhere at any price. 

We make buying and paying easy and con- 
venient. Our catalogue ieee how to know 
a good stove when you see it and use it. We 
sell for cash or we open charge accounts with 
all responsible people. We make ail kinds 
of stoves and ranges forall purposes and for 
all kind of fuel. You can select your stove 
from the catalog and buy direct from the 
manufacturer for 


Cash or Credit 


You know the reputation of the Kalamazoo 
stove. You know the standing of the Kala- 
mazoo Stove Co. Besides—you are given 

ays to test your stove. Your money 


360 d 
back if the Kalamazoo is not just as repre- 
sented. 


We Pay the Freight 


and guarantee safe delivery. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


‘A Kalamazeo 








Direct to You 


TERED 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 








sold 516 in small town. Cleared $61.50. 
Sanitary. Lightning seller. Special terms. Write today. 
N. THOMAS MFG. CO., 3297 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 


$ 400 DAILY has been made selling this 
wonderful Noodle Cutter. Mrs. M. kerill 
Durable. 





THE FIRST BLIND PUPILS. 


- describing the work of her father, Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe, for the blind, Mrs. Laura 
E. Richards tells of his first pupils. At first 
he taught in his father’s house, and went 
about the state to find blind children who 
needed help. An incident in this work is 
given in Doctor Howe’s own words. 

In the year 1832, while inquiring for blind 
children suitable for instruction in our projected 
school, I heard of a family in Andover in 
which there were several such, and immedi- 
ately drove out thither with my friend and co- 
worker, Dr. John D. Fisher. As weapproached 
the tollhouse and halted to pay the toll, I 
saw by the roadside two pretty little girls, one 
about six, the other about eight years gy! 
dressed, and standing, hand in hand, by the 
old tollhouse. Thi come from their 
home near-by, dow to listen, as was their 
wont, to gossip between the toll-gatherer and 


the passers-by. 
On looking more closely, I saw that they 
were both totally blind.’ It was a touching 


and interesting scene, that of two pretty, grace- 
ful, attractive little girls, ing in 
haud, and although evidently blind, with up- 
lifted faces and listening ears, as if brought 
providentially to meet messengers sent of God 
to deliver them out of darkness. It would indeed 
be hard to find, among a thousand children, 
two better adapted, irrespective of their blind- 
= the purpose of commencing our experi- 


meni 
They were shy of us at first, but we gained 
their confidence with some difficulty, after 
which they led the way to their home in a 
neighboring farmhouse. They were two of a 
numerous family, the parents of which were 
substantial, res ble people, and icularly 
the farming class of New Eng- 


| good samples 1) 

| fand. The mother was especially intelligent 

jand devoted to her —_ a 
ce 


much con- 
cerned about the barrier whi indness placed 
in the way of educating the five who were 
blind. She was much interested in the novel 
plan for educating the blind which we explained 
to her. She had never thought of instructing 
children through any sense but that of sight, 
but she soon saw the practicability of the thing, 
and being satisfied about our honesty, she con- 
sented, with joy and hope, to our proposition 


of beginning with her two girls, Abby and 
Sophia Carter. In a few days they were 
brought to Boston and received into my father’s 


house, as the first _— of the first American 
school for the blind. 
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WEISIGER’S SHOT. 


- July, 1864, General Grant blew up a part 
of General Lee’s lines in front of Petersburg, 
Virginia, with a mine. In his ‘‘Reminis- 
cences,’’ William L. Royall describes the scene 
and the heroism of brave soldiers. 


Lee had known of this mine for some time, 
and had concentrated an artillery fire on the 
point that made it simply impossible for any 
troops to come through the gap made in the 
lines until he was able to reénforce the point. 

Two brigades of Mahone’s division, the Vir- 


some. 

ahone’s brigade, under Weisiger, marched 
out of the covered way, leaving Mahone in it, 
formed in line some hundred from the 
point of attack, and charged the enemy occupy- 
ing our lines. It was a heroic act, was 
perfectly successful. 

Just as poor old Weisiger had got possession 
of our lines and of everything in them, he was 
shot through the body. He was carried back 
to the covered way, to where Mahone was. 
Mahone said, ‘‘Weisiger, why are you and old 
Joe Johnston always getting yourselves shot?’ 

Weisiger said he thought it was all over with 
him, and he was therefore a little indifferent 
about insubordination, and so he answered, 
‘*General Mahone, if you would go where 
Johnston I go, you would get shot some- 
times, too.’’ 

* © 


BLUNDERING URBANITY. 


i dyes Japanese have ever the instinct of polite- 
ness. It may happen, however, as in the 
case recorded below, that their idea of a com- 
pliment is not precisely that of the one to whom 
they wish to show courtesy. The story was 
told by Inspector - General Hornaday of the 
G. A. R. toa Washington Star reporter. 

*‘T remember a little Japanese who attended 
one of our banquets,’’ he said, ‘‘and a queer 
compliment that he ae to a colonel’s wife. 

‘*T sat between the two, and the lady said 
across me: 

‘**Mr, Takashiru, you compress the ladies’ 
feet in your country, don’t you?’ 

‘* “Oh, no, madam ; that isa Chinese custom,’ 
said Takashiru. ‘We Japanese allow our ladies’ 
feet to grow to their full size. Not that —’ 

i he bowed and hissed in the polite 


Japanese way: 
***Not that they could ever hope to rival 
yours, madam.’ ’”’ 

* ¢ 


AN INFALLIBLE RECORD. 

way of deciding dates of certain important 

events is suggested by the following anec- 
dote from Lippincott’s. The parents of a 
college son were disputing as to the date of 
their last letter to their ‘‘hopeful,’’ from whom, 
somewhat to the distress of the mother, they 
had not heard for some time. 

** Are you sure, Tho ”*? asked the mother, 
unconvinced, ‘‘that it was on the 12th that you 
last wrote to Dick?’’ 

‘* Absolutely !’? was the father’s decisive 
response. ‘‘I looked it up in my check- 
this morning.’’ 





Mount Beautiful Birds 


Be a Taxidermist. Mount your own tro- 
phies,such as birds andanimals. Deco- 







ing for others. 7axidermists hand- 
somely paid. Success guaranteed or 
’ notuition. Book **How to Learn to Mount 
Birds & Animals” sent FREE. Write to-day. 


 N.W.Seh. of Taxidermy, Box 9K, Omaha, Neb. 





THE DOCTOR’S WIFE 
AGREES WITH HIM ABOUT FOOD. 


A trained nurse says: “In the practise of my 
profession I have found so many points in favor 
of Grape-Nuts food that I unhesitatingly recom- 
mend it to all my patients. 

“It is delicate and pleasing to the palate (an 


essential in food for the sick) and can be adapted | 


to all ages, being softened with milk or cream for 
babies or the aged when deficiency of teeth ren- 
ders mastication impossible. For fever patients 
or those on liquid diet I find ‘Grape-Nuts and 
albumen water very nourishing and refreshing.’ 

“This recipe is my own idea and is made as 
follows: Soak a teaspoonful of Grape-Nuts in a 
glass of water for an hour, strain and serve with 
the beaten white of an egg and a spoonful of fruit 
juice for flavoring. This affords a great deal of 
nourishment that even the weakest stomach can 
assimilate without any distress. 

“My husband is a physician and he uses Grape- | 
Nuts himself and orders it many times for his 
patients. 

“Personally I regard a dish of Grape-Nuts with | 
fresh or stewed fruit as the ideal breakfast for 
any one—well or sick.” : 

In any case of stomach trouble, nervous prostra- 
tion or brain fag, a 10 day trial of Grape-Nuts will 
work wonders toward nourishing and rebuilding 
and in this way ending the trouble. | 

“There’s a Reason,” and trial proves. | 

Look in packages for the famous little book, | 
“The Road to Wellville.” 





Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 

















rate your home or make money mount- | - 
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Pens that Write Right 


Perfect penmanship—fine hair! lines and 


when 





s 


is on 


the pen is perfect. 


good one. 
every kind of writing. 
card of 12 different kinds sent free 
for 6 cents’ postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 


1 

€ the smoothly 
rounded points,even temper, cor- 
rect form and great elasticity of 


pencerian 
teel Dens 


make every man’s “hand” a 
Absolutely right for 


A sample 

















Try Them 


packet. Any jobber will supply storekeepers with Chiclets 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Inc. 


FIVE CENTS 


THE OUNCE 


hiclets 


REALLY 
DELIGHTFUL 


JUST RIGHT AFTER DINNER 


] If you can't buy Chiclets in your neigh 
* borhood senc us ten cents forasample § 


Philadelphia, U.S. A., and Toronto, Canada 
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twenty-five years ago. 





























Each purchaser is allowed three months’ trial. 
of the trial period the machine is not satisfactory it may be returned 





From Factory to Home 


6 eas wide distribution of the New Companion Sewing Machine 

is a striking indorsement of the system we originated over 
Full particulars of this system, together 
with descriptive matter pertaining to the New Companion Sewing 
Machine, mailed to any address upon application. 


If at the end 
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z to us at our expense and the full amount paid will be refunded. Gl] 
= Is this not a fair proposition? Send at once for full particulars. al 
O O 
rl rl 
U) 1) 
tal il 
Ten Styles—One Quality. 
Style 1 Box Top, Five Drawers- - - - - - $17.75 
Style 1% Automatic Lift, Five Drawers - - - - 20.75 
Style 2% Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers- - - - 21.75 
Ly Style 3 Cabinet, Hand Lift - - - - - - - 23.75 a 
(Oo) Style 4 Companion Special - - - - = - = 19.25 i] 
| Style 5A Automatic Lift, Five Drawers - - - - 20.75 [Fj 
Style 7A Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers- - - - 21.75 
Style 10A Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift- - - - 24.75 
Style 11A Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift - - 26.75 
Style 12A Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift - 29.75 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
At the prices named we deliver the sewing machines freight 
paid to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 
extra we will deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad 
freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, 
or to any freight office west of these four states. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET AND SAMPLES OF STITCHING 
DONE ON THE MACHINE. 
ro PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. a 
q Y 
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ary reaches the North  Pole.—Sep- 

tember 6th, only five days after the reported 
success of Dr. Frederick A. Cook in reaching 
the north pole aroused astonishment and some 
incredulity in the scientific world, Commander 
Robert E. Peary sent a message by wireless 
telegraphy from Indian Harbor, Labrador, 
announcing that on April 6th last he reached 
the pole. These reports from two explorers of 
success in the quest which for more than three 
centuries had been vainly pursued by brave men 
awakened world-wide interest. 

* 


C= Peary left New York in the 
steamship Roosevelt, which had been 
built expressly for arctic exploration, July 6, 
1908. The expedition arrived at Cape York, 
Greenland, August ist, and wintered at Cape 
Sheridan, Grant Land. The sledge expedition 
left the Roosevelt February 15, 1909; started 
north of Cape Columbia March 1st; passed the 
British record March 2d; was held up by open 
water from March 4th to March 11th; crossed 
the 84th parallel March 11th; encountered an 
open lead March 15th; passed the Norwegian 
record March 23d, and the Italian record the 
next day; encountered an open lead March 
26th; crossed the 87th parallel March 27th; 
passed the American record March 28th; en- 
countered a lead on the same day ; was held up 
by open water March 29th; crossed the 88th 
parallel April 2d and the 89th parallel April 
4th; and reached the north pole April 6th. 
The expedition left the pole the next day. All 
its members return in good health except Prof. 
Ross G. Marvin, who was drowned April 10th, 
while in command of a supporting party. 
® , 

onflict of Claims.—Commander Peary 

telegraphed September 8th that Doctor 
Cook’s story ‘‘should not be taken too seri- 
ously.”” He added, ‘‘The two Eskimos who 
accompanied him say he went no distance north, 
and not out of sight of land. Other members 
of the tribe corroborate their story.’’ In reply, 
Doctor Cook, who had received high honors at 
Copenhagen from the king and the public and 
scientific men, declared his willingness ‘‘to 
place facts, figures and worked-out observations 
before a joint tribunal of the scientific bodies of 
the world,’’ and added that in due course he 
would make public an announcement which 
would effectually dispel any doubt of the fact 
that he had reached the pole. 

* 

nd of the Swedish Strike.—The gen- 

eral strike in Sweden, which was ordered 
August 4th, was formally declared off by the 
labor federation September 6th. This action 
was the outcome of the intervention of the 
government. e 


he War in Morocco.—After a lull of 
several weeks, during which the Spanish 
army in and about Melilla was largely reén- 
forced, active operations were resumed late in 
August. The Spanish forces advanced slowly, 
occupying one strategic point after another and 
encountering only slight resistance. The Moor- 
ish tribesmen, who were supplied with artillery 
as well as smaller arms, fired upon the Spanish 
vessels while landing supplies, and succeeded 
in sinking a steam-launch. 
& 
Co Zeppelin has made his promised 
flight to Berlin in his great military dirigi- 
ble balloon, Zeppelin III. The balloon left 
Friedrichshafen on its 450 miles’ journey at 4.30 
A. M., August 27th. It landed at Nuremberg 
for necessary repairs, but reached Berlin on 
schedule time, at noon on the 29th. It was 
welcomed by the emperor and empress, and its 
descent was witnessed by hundreds of thousands 
of people, while the church-bells rang and mili- 
tary bands played the national anthem. 
+ 


Aapaeneeees Wireless Opérator, 
George C. Eccles, saved the passengers 
and crew of the steamer Ohio, which was 
wrecked off Steep Point, Alaska, August 27th, 
but lost his own life. The steamer struck a 
rock in the early morning. Eccles summoned 
near-by steamers to its aid; flashed to them 
messages reporting the position of the Ohio and 
the conditions on board; and then, after the 
passengers had been taken off, and the last boat 
was waiting for him, went down with the ship, 
leaving his last message of good-by unfinished. 
Four of the crew were lost, but all of the 135 
passengers were saved. 
& 

e~ -Gen. Henry Clark Corbin, U.S. 

A., retired, died September 8th, aged nearly 
67 years. General Corbin was in the volunteer 
service during the Civil War, and later in the 
tegular army. He was repeatedly promoted 
for gallant conduct, and in recognition of his 
services and the part he took in the war with 
Spain was given the rank of major-general by 
Congress in 1904, and in 1906 was promoted to 
lieutenant-general and retired. 


|ique, Prof. George E. Hale described his in- 
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apanese Wood for Railways. — The 
Atchison Railroad is about to experiment at 
Great Bend, Kansas, with cocobolo and Jap- 
anese oak as material for sleepers. The wood 
is so hard that it is almost impossible to drive 
spikes into it, and screw spikes in bored holes 
will be used. It is expected that the sleepers 
will last from 25 to 30 years. They cost a trifle 
more than American oak delivered in California. 
The reason for experimenting with them is that 
native oak is becoming scarce, and it is deemed 
wise to look in time for a substitute. 
& 
New Gem.—San Benito County, Cali- 
fornia, has given its name to a new candi- 
date for admission to the circle of the precious 
stones—‘‘benitoite.’’ It is of a sapphire color, 
hard and remarkably brilliant. Chemists say 
it is a ‘‘silico-titanate of baryum.’’ It is found 
in rock pockets and in geodes associated with 
natrolite and a hitherto unknown black mineral 
called carlosite. During 1907 benitoite made 
its first entry into the report of the Geological 
Survey on the precious stones of the United 
States. The value of the uncut stones found 
in that year was $1,500. In the same year 
Arkansas produced $2,800 worth of diamonds. 
The leading precious stone in America in value 
of production is tourmalin, of which $84,120 
worth was put upon the market in 1907. But 
it weighed a ton. ° 


he Innocence of Kittens.—Mr. Robert 

W. Yerkes raises the question whether 
kittens are born with a propensity to eat mice. 
Three Manx kittens kept in a cage for six weeks 
with a mouse, which was introduced when 
they were five months old, made no attempt to 
injure it, although they were hungry, until the 
mother cat was introduced and showed how 
mice should be treated. Other observers have 
noted the indisposition of kittens to attack mice, 
but the question whether mouse-killing is in- 
stinctive or educational with them can hardly 
be’said to have been settled. 

& 

T= Nature of Sun-Spots.—In a recent 

address to the Société francaise de Phys- 


vestigations of the magnetic fields of sun-spots. 
He regards the spots as consisting of columns 
of ionized vapors circulating in opposite direc- 
tions in the two hemispheres, the axis of rota- 
tion being in general considerably inclined from 
a normal to the surface. There appears to be 
a connection, below the surface of the sun, 
between the vortices on the two sides of the 
equator. The observations are regarded as 
affording strong support to the theory that sun- 
spots are the products of convection currents in 
the solar globe. ° 


ew Process of Wood Preservation. 
Captain Malenkovic, an Austrian, has in- 
vented a process for the preservation of wood 
for use in mines, railroad-ties, telegraph-poles, 
and so forth, which depends upon the formation 
of insoluble fluorides in the texture of the wood. 
A mixture of solutions of the salts of zinc and 
other heavy metals with fluoride of sodium is 
first forced into the wood to be treated, which 
is then heated to a temperature of between 60° 
and 100° Centigrade. The heating determines 
the formation of the preservative fluorides in 
the wood. A similar process has been used in 
France. Ps 
zone in Investigation.—Recently great 
progress has been made in the employment 
of ozone as a special agent in organic chemistry 
for producing oxidations. Professor Harries of 
the University of Kiel has shown that ozone 
possesses a specific action on non-saturated or- 
ganic compounds, affording a means of deter- 
mining the constitution of organic substances. 
He has thus studied the chemical structure of 
india - rubber and gutta - percha. - Monsieur 
Semmler has applied ozone to the determination 
of the constituents of essential oils. Not only 
does ozone afford a means of penetrating the 
mystery of the structure of bodies, but it enables 
chemists to prepare compounds which could be 
obtained only with difficulty, if at all, by the 
older methods, among them being many alde- 
hydes. e 


pees Cinematography.—Mr. Friese- 
Greene, the English inventor, has perfected 
a new method of taking moving pictures, 
whereby they appear in natural colors, and 
with an appearance of relief lacking in ordinary 
views. The ‘‘three-color’’ principle is em- 
ployed, the colors chosen being red, green and 
violet, disposed side by side on a single band of 
celluloid, and by an ingenious mechanism are 
exposed in quick succession, so that when 
passed before the eye the persistence of vision | 
combines them, and the object appears in its | 
true colors. Two objectives are used, acting 
in succession, with the result that there are 
no interruptions of the view, as in an ordinary 
cinematograph picture, and consequently no 
flickering of the image. At the same time the 





appearance of perspective relief is obtained. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 
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AND }our statement that Asthma and | 
| Hart -Fever can be cured (2 stay 
ASTH MA cured. Address P. id Hayes, 


Buffalo, N.Y. Ask for by ry Y 94. 


ti7 CLASS PINS | 


EitherY style with any three letters or figures 
and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 
250 each, $2.60 a doz. ;Siiver Plated, 100 ea. 
$1.00 adoz. Special designs inPinsor Badges 
made for any School or Society, at low prices. 
Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Bastian Bros. Co. 300 South Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


















Should send for our 
“no risk”’ order proposition. 


— 
Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Are unequaled for their refinement of tone, beauty 
and originality of case design and wonderful dura- 
bility. Used in over 350 prominent Educational 
Institutions and 45,000 discriminating homes. Our 
1910 models, now ready for shipment, are the most 
artistic musically and the handsomest in case de- 
sign we have ever turned out. Our new catalogue, 
containing half-tone pictures, showing in detail 
the exquisite and refined designs of our latest 
models, sent free upon request. 


Information About Buying. 


Our latest models will be found on exhibition at high- 
] class piano houses throughout the United States. If 
none in your vicinity sells them, we can supply you 
direct from our large Boston establishment easily, 
on and to your advantage, shipping the piano on 
ae and paying railway freights Both ways if it 
falls short of your ideal. 





Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me.your new catalogue and 
proposition to buyers. 
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You can’t buy a better every-day boys’ shoe 


than the 





American Boy 


From heel to toe, and sole to top, they are 
| made for service—to wear longer. Fit like a Pr 
—unusually comfortable. No other boys’ shoes are 
made ol like them. No other upper stock is 
Fee as —_ ”* for every-day knockabout service as 
ase’’ process of tannage, used exclusively 
on the * ‘American Boy” and our shoe for men— 


“=  Menz“éase” 


Will send you with Catalog D a sample to 
test. You'll find it so tough and strong you can’t 
| tear it with your fingers—so soft and pliable it 
will remind you of glove leather even after months 
| of hardest service. 
Beware of imitations. 
on sole and on yellow lab 
The “American Boy” illustrated is the 8-inch 
height. Our best selling high top for boys—an 
ideal winter shoe—will save you money. Stan- 
dard screw fastened, wears much 
| longer than a Goodyear Welt, tan and 
| black, sizes | to 5%, $3.50; 10to 13%, 
CATALOG D 
illustrates all heights 


enz 


“American 
to 16 incher—62. Fi 


to $9.50. 


Always find the name 


$300 



















| We are manufacturers 
| for the shoe retailer and 
| prefer that you buy 
them your " 
If you can’t, = will fill 
Larne at the regular 
retail prices and prepay 
delivery charges. 


Menzies Shoe 

Company 
Makers 

| 434 Gratiot Av. 

Detroit, 

Mich. 








= 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Hy on @ pyrores without a cent 
‘pect Trekghs tprepaid. DON’T 
if you are not satisfied 


[2% using the bicycle 10 days. 
a bicycle or a for 


DO NOT BUY : of tires from any one 


at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have mongol our unheard-of 
fm Prices and marvelous new offers 

is all it will cost you to 
ONE CENT write a postal and every 
thing will be seas you free, post-pai 
by return mail. You will get much valuable i in- 
formation. Do net wait, write itnow. 
ES, Coaster-Brakes, Built 
up-Wheels and ail sundries at Aa// usual prices 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. | 50, CHICAGO 
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a school boy or girl it is 
can take its place. 


tutions are unanimous in 
Oats has been tested. 


The 10 price does 








F mothers would only re- 
member this about feed- 


ing the child who 1s studying 
hard, and possibly playing harder,—the 
food your child eats at home is as im- 
portant to his learning as the lessons 
given him at school. 
right the other never can be. 

A regular, plentiful, frequent diet of Quaker Oats 
properly cooked is the best food anyone can eat; for 
There’s never any question about 


children eating it; they love it. 


Quaker Oats strengthens the body and invigorates 
the mind without burdening the digestive organs; it is 
a full, nourishing and delicious food, recommended by 
every student of food values. 


All of the researches in colleges and athletic insti- 
It is a perfect food. 


Packed in the regular 10¢ pack- 
age, large size family package 
and the hermetically sealed tins. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


If the first isn’t 


so important that nothing 


the results when Quaker 


CHICAGO 


not apply in the extreme South or far West 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an _illus- 


paper for all the family. 
ce is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Boston, Mass., as second- 


trated weekly 
Its subscription p 
Entered at the Post-Office, 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


. New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. ° 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


he Youth’s Companion, 


T 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








TEMPERAMENTS. 

\\ he physician of a former genera- 

tion used to talk much of the 
“temperament” of his patients, 
that is to say, the predominant 
type of physical constitution pos- 
sessed by each. He studied this 
permanent temperament fully as 
carefully as he did the disease 
temporarily present before de- 
ciding upon the line of treatment 
to be adopted. 

Even to-day, although the phy- 
sician speaks less of tempera- 
ments and diatheses, and per- 
haps would be at a loss to tell 
the names by which they were 
formerly designated, he by no 
means ignores the physical tend- 
encies of his patients. From the 
view-point of temperament, one 
may regard the human family as divided into five 
great classes, although few belong solely to one 
type. Most persons have a mixture of two or 
more, being classified rather by the one which 
predominates. 

The first of these temperaments is the lymphatic 
or phlegmatic. In this the individuals are of a 
quiet, rather inert disposition. They move slowly, 
but they move surely. They are usually depend- 
able people, true to their word, and faithful to 
perform the duties assigned to them. 

A second type, in many ways the direct opposite 
of the first, is the nervous temperament. These 
persons are quick in their movements, energetic 
in work and in play, strenuous, but often without 
staying power. What they accomplish they ac- 
complish quickly. 

The third type is the gouty, sanguine, or rheu- 
matic. The individuals of this group are of florid 
complexion, frank and jovial disposition, good 
eaters and sleepers, and “never sick”; but in later 
life they pay for their previous health by gouty 
attacks, and when attacked by serious illness, 
they are likely to succumb quickly. 

Persons of the bilious temperament are poor 
assimilators of food. They suffer from intestinal 
indigestion, which leads to repeated attacks of 
“biliousness”’; all the processes of secretion and 
excretion are sluggishly performed. 

The fifth temperament is the strumous. These 
people have poor digestion and defective repara- 
tive power, little cuts and scratches healing 
slowly; they are always ‘catching’? whatever 
contagious disease is about; they lack firmness of 
texture; the glands in the neck, in the armpits 
and in the groins frequently become enlarged. 

The treatment of the same disease in persons of 
different temperaments often varies greatly, and 
hence the importance of the study and power to 
recognize the five distinct temperaments. 
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GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 


he site and ruins of Glastonbury Abbey, re- 

cently presented to the Church of England, 
are memorable as the place of the oldest church 
in Great Britain with an unbroken record of 
Christian worship from the days of the early 
Britons down to a few centuries ago. 

Here, the legend runs, Joseph of Arimathea, 
the leader of the twelve apostles sent by Philip to 
Christianize Britain, planted his pilgrim staff, 
which became the sacred thorn-tree blooming at 
Christmas; built a little wicker chapel, the first 
church in England, and deposited therein the 
Holy Grail. Glastonbury is also the Avalonian 
burial-place of King Arthur and Queen Guinevere, 
and the reputed sepulcher of a Saint Patrick. 


In the eighth century the Saxon King Ine built | gite 
and endowed a monastery at Glastonbury and | 


himself became a monk. Here Dunstan labored 
and became abbot; and here were the sepulchers 
of Kings Edmund and Edgar and Edmund Iron- 
sides. 

Henry II, in the twelfth century, built a new 
abbey and church of superb proportions, the 
ruins of which cover some sixty acres. 

In 1539, on the refusal of the abbot to surrender 
Glastonbury and its treasures to the crown, Henry 
VIII dismantled the abbey, and hanged and be- 
headed and quartered the last abbot. The prop- 
erty fell into ruins and passed into private hands. 
Now again it has happily come back into the 
possession of the Church of England. 

Some years ago, in tracing the foundations of 
the abbey, a trench was dug across the spot where 
tradition placed an ancient chapel. Nothing was 














found; but within the past few months a more 
determined archeologist opened up a much larger 
area, and laid bare foundations of massive 
masonry which the earlier searchers had missed 
by only a few inches. 
The famous old abbey clock is preserved in 
| Wells Cathedral. By a happy coincidence, the 
very day on which Glastonbury was taken over 
by the Church of England the See of Wells ob- 
served its millenary. 


* ¢ 


THE FIRST NEWS FROM GETTYSBURG. 


|" these days, when the news service of the world 
is so perfectly organized that the Battle of 
| Manila in all its essential details was described in 
the newspapers of America only a few hours after 
the echoes of the last gun had died away, it is 
| hard to realize how slow and fragmentary was 
— diffusion of news in Civil War times. The 
three days’ Battle of Gettysburg was over and 
| Lee had begun his retreat before any inkling of 
the actual fighting reached Washington. 

Under date of Saturday, July 4th, Gideon Welles, 
Secretary of the Navy in Lincoln’s Cabinet, wrote 
in his diary, which is now being published in the 
Atlantic Monthly: 

“TI was called up at midnight yfnton at we mes- 





senger with telegram from Byington at Hanover 
Station, stating that the most terrific battle of the 
war was being fought at or near Gettysburg; that 
he left the field at half past six, and that every- 
thing looked hopeful. The President was at the 
War Department where this despatch, which is 
addressed to me, was received. It was the first 
word of the great conflict. Nothing had come to 
the War Department. There seems to have been 
no system, no arrangement for prompt, constant 
and speedy intelligence. I had remained at the 
War partment for news till about eleven. 
Some half an hour later the despatch from 
Byington came to me over the wires, but nothing 
for Stanton or Halleck. The operator in the War 
Department ave the despatch to the President, 
who remained. He asked, ‘Who is Byington? 
No one in the department knew anything about 
him, and the President a. to 

Station, ‘Who is Byington he operator re- 
plied, ‘Ask the Secretary of Navy.’ informed 
he President that the telegram was reliable. 
Byington is the editor and proprietor of a weekly 
fay onde Norwalk, Connecticut, active and stirring, 
s sometimes employed by the New York Tribune, 
and is doubtless so employed now.” 


DESIGNED FOR A PROFESSION. 


t was impossible to shake James Martin’s self- 

esteem or satisfaction in any way. He had not 
been the Willowville shoemaker for twenty-eight 
years to acquire modesty. “I’m glad to hear 
your boy Willy’s got a chance to teach in the 
college your money put him through,” he said 
loftily to a summer resident as he sewed in the 
tongue of her shoe. “I always thought he’d be a 
good one for such a job.” 

“You did?” said the lady, indifferently. 

“TI certain did,” and James Martin looked at 
her from his seat on the bench as from a pinnacle 
of wisdom. “I said to a number of folks after 
one or two conversations with him as to his pros- 
pects when he’s just through high school, I said. 
Take a young feller like him that can’t’ tell kid 
from pebble-goat without — point out the differ- 
ence, and best thing for him would be a so-called 

rofession,’ I said, ‘where he could make use of 

ooks, have-’em handy, and not trust his own 
intellects, brain powers, nor sotement except in 
extreme cases, sech as would seldom or never 


occur. 
“That’s what I said then, and I say it now, 
ma’am.” 
* 


QUITE ABSURD! 


e are so accustomed to having things ‘‘out of 
season,” and especially to the cutting and 
storing of ice for use in the summer, that it is 
hard to put ourselves in the place of the simple 
old farmer told of by a writer in the Toledo Blade. 


In the summer of 1900 a party of surveyors was 
working bag the State of Arkansas, surveying 
and locating the Midland Valley road. One day 
the ouvevns corps stopped at a farmhouse and 
shouted for the farmer. 

The Arkansan came out, and the surveyors 
asked him if they could get a drink. 

“Certainly, = ”* he said. “I’ll give you the 
best I’ve got, an the best I’ve got is buttermilk.” 

“That will be fine,” the surveyors said, and the 
old ' aed gave each of the gang a glass of butter- 


milk. 
“Tt’s mighty good,” said one of the surveyors to 
MeLoud 


“Yes, indeed,’”’ McLoud replied, “but it would 
be better if we some ice to = in it.” 

Turning to the farmer, McLoud said, “Have 
you any ice?” 


“Tee!” shouted the farmer, tuggin, at_ his 
whiskers. ‘“‘Ice! Who ever heard 0! ee fn July?” 
? * « 


A VERBAL SPEEDOMETER. 


very calling has its technical vocabulary, and 

those who are familiar with it are often sur- 
prised and irritated at the difficulty other people 
have in understanding it. A writer in the New 
York World tells of an old horseman down in 
Maine who had run over a man, and was being 
sued for damages. 


The court asked the defendant if he was driving 
fast. He answered, “I was going a pace.” The 
court then said, “Now, kindly tell the gentlemen 
of the jury just how fast you were going.” 

“Well,” said the defendant, “I reckon I was 
going a clip.” 

“Well, will you tell the jury how fast a clip is?” 

“Well, it’s going a dite.” 

**Now, will you tell the jury how fast a dite is?” 
My a dite’s a dite. Anybody knows what a 

s.”’ 


* © 


MAKING ROOM FOR HOSEA. 


sy. Edward Everett Hale was a foe to long 
sermons. He used to tell a story of a long- 
winded preacher and the minor prophets, which 
the Washington Star reprints. 


This preacher once preached over an hour on 
the four greater prophets, and then, when his ex- 
hausted congregation thought he was through, he 
took a long breath, turned a fresh page, and 
leaning over the pulpit, said: 

*“*We now come to the more complex question of 
the minor prophets. First let us assign to them 
their proper order. Where, brethren, shall we 
place Hosea?” is 

An irascible old ge in a back pew rose, 
took his hat and stick, and said, as he departed: 
. “Place him here if you want to. 

ome.” 
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CUTICUKA GROWS HAIR, | 
Clears the Scalp, Allays Itching, | 
and Heals Humors. | 
Warm shampoos with Cuticura Soap and light dress- | 
ings of Cuticura, purest and sweetest of emollients, at | 
once stop falling hair, remove crusts, scales and dan- | 
druff, destroy hair parasites, soothe irritated, itching | 
surfaces, stimulate the hair follicles, loosen the scalp | 
skin, supply the roots with energy and nourishment, 
and make the hair grow upon a sweet, wholesome, | 
healthy scalp. Millions of the world’s best people use | 
Cuticura Soap exclusively for preserving purifying and | 
beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and hands, as well as | 
forall the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery.[ Adv. 


Ease Your Feet 
The “Pillow” Shoe 








Post- 
paid in for Woman's Wear; absolute com- 
U.S. fort for tired, tender feet. A beau- 







tiful hand-turned shoe. No break- 
ing-in required. Relief from pet 
Corns and Bunions. Soft, flexible, 
durable, dressy and stylish. Oak 
leather sole. Whole top genuine Vici 
Kid, soft, pliable. Nolining to wrinkle 
andchafe you. Rubber heels. We guar- 
antee to fit you perfectly. Adsolute comfort 
and satisfaction or money cheerfully refunded. 
Oxford Style $3.00. Write to-day for our Free 
Illustrated Catalogue and special self-measure blank. 


PILLOW SHOE CO., 184 Summer St., Dept. Y, Boston, Mass. 


Why ‘Hercules’ 
=—For the Boy?— 


Because one suit of Here 
cules Clothes will outwear 
two suits of any other make. 

Re-enforced leg and seat 
seams are found only in 
Hercules Pants. 

Double sleeve linings are fray 
found only in Hercules [% 





Waist No. ¥530 Price $4.85 Express Prepaid 


Made of rich satin-striped taffeta in a beautiful 
Scotch plaid with either red, blue, brown or green as 
the peolseninating color. This attractive waist but- 
tons invisibly in front, where it is trimmed with 
handsome buttons of silk crochet and jet. Pleats are 
taken in the material at the shoulders, permitting the 
waist to blouse gracefully below. Full length pleats 


in back, — a double box oo $4.85 





Sleeves are finished with deep cu 





Coats. effect. Gibson collar of the material. 
Hercules Clothes are Sizes —32 to 44 bust measure. Express Prepaid 
— ______OUR GUARANTEE 


itete double sieeve 
ining—found o 
Hercules’ 4 conte = 


These fabrics are made 
exclusively for us. 

They are waterproofed by 
our own process. 

They look like any other fine all-wool 
fabric, except on a rainy day—then 
they look better because they shed 
water like a duck’s back, 

‘he rain cannot burt Hercules 


Clothes. 
Hercules Clothes have the lar- 


If you are not perfectly satisfied with any- | 
yy Fre dt 
and cheerfully refund your — s 

———-YOU TAKE NO RISK: 


For Over 30 Years Recognized Leaders of 
New York Fashions. 
We own and operate four of the largest stores in 
f it i ble that we have ad- 



















America, th it is 
high ee ye a, — A YH vantages as regards Style, Quality and Prices not given 
50, u to any other house anywhere. No matter how small 


according to quality of materials. 
If your dealer does not carry 
them send us his name together 
with your order and we will see 
that you are supplied as conven- 
iently as if you bought them in a 
retail store. 
On receipt of your name and 
your dealer’s we will send you sam- 
les of Hercules waterproof cloth 
a5 Se 
w 8 how eep your boy 7 
well dressed at little cost. Hercules’ pants. 


was Send for the Hercules Book === 


Daube, Cohn & Co., 379 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 
Makers of the famous Harvard clothes for young men. 


or how large your purchase we pay and expres: 
thus onal in New York’s 


ling YOU to shop 
ion Store with genuine pleasure and 
economy, just as if you visited us personally. 


Write To-day for Free Copy of 
New York’s Leading Fashion Catalogue 


Address Dept. Y. 


Gi ) 


SIXTHJAV.I9*T020" STREET.) NEW YORK. 
ee an avast ‘ounded Sethe waa 


¥F 


Note re-inforced 
yA & seat seams. 




















A Soda Cracker is Known 
by the 
Company it Keeps 





It is the most natural thing in the 
world for exposed crackers to partake 
of the flavor of goods ranged along- 
side. In other words, a soda cracker 
is known by the ‘company it has kept. 
On the other hand 


Uneeda Biscuit 


have been in no company but shezr 
OWN. en you open a package 
you find them so oven-fresh that they 
almost snap between your fingers as 


you take them from the package. 
¢ 


a Package 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 




















(scone A SCHOOL. The publishers of —_ ————_ 
will be pleased to send to any one 
of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, cumin, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University 
in New England. Address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

The Youth's Companion, Boston. 


Academy for Boys 
Williston Seminary, “fiitanpion Mae” 
ru for estiese or scientific and medical schools. 











Fully equi laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology, ew Athi Fiotd. mile mile and ; oa | 
track. 69th year. JOSEPH aS rine! 





TILTON SEMINARY. 


Coeducational. Established 1845. Modern equipment. 
Preparation for college or business. Certificate to col- 
leges. Musie, Art, Physical Training. Special Courses 
for High School Graduates. Beautiful Location. Terms 
moderate. Catalogue. GEC t,t - LIMPTON, 
A.M., Principal, 20 5 , Tilton, N.H. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY 


One of Maine's leading Preparatory Schools. Certificate privilege 
to all New England colleges. Christian home surroundings. 
Climate indowment makes 
possible a yearly charge of $175. For catalogue, address, 


GEORGE L. JONES, Principal, Vassalboro, Maine. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Eatablioned. 1828. Prepares bere exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other sontific schools. Every teacher aspecialist. 

HAGAR and KuURT, Principals. 


Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. 
Both sexes. Thorough. Elective courses. Pegpagen for 
College or Scientific and Medical Schools. Endow 

New building. Modern equipment. $300 in prizes fer 
1909-10. Fully equipped Saar course. Ask for 
circular. RY H. CLARK, Principal. 


CUSHING ACADEMY svc. 


An endowed school, located poone the hills. Graduates 
in 30 colleges and scientifie schools. Students from 20 
states and foreign countries.Gyinnasium.Athletic field. 
Coeducational. $260a year. Address H. 8. COWELL, Prin 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
mechanic arts. trong teachers. Earnest a Very small 
classes. Gymnasium with swimming pooi. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and business. Young boys in separate building. 
Address Dr.I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. Sth year begins Oct. 4th. 
SCHOOL OF THE 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


Jestenes —E. C. TARBELL, F. W. BENSON, P. L. 
HALE, W “M. PAXTON, Drawing and Painting; B. L. 
PR. Tr, Modeling: P.L. Hate, Anatomy ; A.K. Cross, 
Perspective. Department of o a.” ‘C. HowarD 
WALKER, Director. Scho! 7. aige and Cum- 
mings Foreign Scholarships, the en Hamblen, Gardner. 
and Ten Free Scholarships. Prizesin money award ded 
in each departinent. For circulars gad terms address 
the Manager, ALICE F. BROOKS. 






































Bryant & Stratton 


Commercial School 
BOSTON 


Prepares young men and women to become 
successful Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, with 
assurance of employment when qualified. 

Call or send for information as to courses, 
terms, etc. Address, 


SECRETARY, Room 1, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston. 



































WE WANT 100,000 NEW 
MAIL ORDER CUSTOMERS. 


Send for a copy of our Fashion Catalogue (Fall 
and Winter, 1909-10). It wit put 7 in touch with 
the latest fashions from Paris, N York and 
Boston. This catalogue = beautifully illustrated, 

showing everything is new_in Women’s, 
waeee and Chi dren 8 Suits, Coats, Dresses. Skirts, 

Waists, Furs, Cotton Underwear and Neckwear; 
also our pA on Sewing Machines. We tee to 
please oney refunded. Write for catalogue NOW. 


Shepard Norwell | Company, 
BOSTON, 


54 Years New  ecrmadbng no Center. 

















NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


ollowing with dramatic promptness upon 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook’s announcement that 
he reached the north pole in April, 1908, came 
Commander Robert E. Peary’s assertion that 
he ‘‘nailed the Stars and Stripes’’ at the most 
northern point in April, 1909. The unfortu- 
nate controversy that seems likely to result need 
not be gone into here. It is worth noting, 
however, that Commander Peary’s success, 
which no one questions, is the outcome of sys- 
tematic explorations that yielded progressive 
gains. Beginning with a reconnaissance of 
Greenland’s ice-cap in 1886, Commander Peary 
has led eight arctic expeditions, three of them 
summer journeys, for the study of the region 
and the people. Each of the other five included 
one winter at least, and in four of them he 
pushed farther north—eighty-three degrees fifty 
minutes in 1900, eighty-four degrees seven- 
teen minutes in 1902, and eighty-seven degrees 
six minutes in 1906. The last ended at the 
pole. 

That success could be expected was the ex- 
plorer’s own prediction at the time of his 
previous home-coming. ‘‘ Another expedition,’’ 
he said, ‘‘following my footsteps and profiting 
by my experience, can not only attain the pole, 
but can secure the remaining principal desiderata 
in the arctic region, namely, a line of deep-sea 
soundings through the central polar ocean and 
the determination of the gap between Cape 
Morris Jesup and Cape Bismarck; and this 
work can be done in a single season.’’ Crown- 
ing the devoted labors of twenty-three years, 
he seems to have done these things, and more. 
Even had he failed, it could have been said of 
him that no man has added more to our knowl- 
edge of the arctic, and that men of science in 
every field are indebted to his painstaking and 
accurate observations. 

It will be remembered that Commander Peary 
was born in Pennsylvania in 1856, graduated 
from Bowdoin College in 1877, and entered the 
navy as civil engineer in 1881. Some of his 
most important discoveries and most thrilling 
experiences have been described by him in The 
Companion, and the friends he has made 
through these pages will rejoice heartily in his 
success. ° 


he city of Salem, Massachusetts, has set a 

good example to other and all municipalities 
in the matter of its new high school. A beau- 
tiful building, set in a conspicuous place, the 
school seems to satisfy everybody’s ideal; yet of 
the amount appropriated to build it, forty-five 
thousand dollars has been returned to the city 
treasury. It is so much easier to overrun an 
appropriation than to keep within it that some 
persons suggest that ‘‘Salem witchcraft’’ may 
have had something to do with this result, 

* 


the relics housed aboard the frigate Con- 
stitution,—‘‘Old Ironsides,’’—which is 
now at the Charlestown Navy-Yard, have been 


‘added two paintings which will take rank with 


the most highly prized of such souvenirs. The 


| pictures represent a scene in Egypt, and a 


Corinthian temple resembling the Parthenon, 


| and were given by a descendant of Commodore 


Hull. Once they hung in the captain’s cabin 
on the Guerriere, and by Hull’s order were 
cut from the wall with a sword when the 
British frigate was sinking, after her disastrous 
encounter with the American ship. 











Water Supply © for — Houses. 

No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar, 60 lbs. pres- 
sure. The ideal fire 
protection. Fur- 
nished with Hand, 
Gasoline or Elec- 
tric Pump. Write for Catalog “D.” 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. 


Branch: 50 Church St., New York City. 























This School Shoe is made of the 
Best Box Calf, has Two Full Soles, 
and will weartwiceaslongasany 

other Boy’s Shoe youcan buy. @ 
If your dealer does not carry 
them, send us your size, with 
price, and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


Sizes 8 to 13% 


$1.5 , bie $2, 


Express mines 


Free Boy's Book 


Tells how to make kites, boats, 
etc. Send name of shoe dealer 
and get one free. 


ARTHUR F. DODGE 
The Boys’ Shoemaker 
BEVERLY - - - MASS. 











WEDDING CAKE 


in handsome, ribboned presentation bo 
mugresnes & anywhere ong pesrantecs. Old English 
e we have used 3 ast es’ cakes, 
bir naar cakes. Beautifully illustrated booklet 
shows styles and prices. Write for it. Est. 1871. 


REBBOLI SONS CO., 448 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


—For Floors 


jaws instantly. No odor. Never slippery. 
Wears longest. Will not crack or scratch white. 


F on Floor Finish 


Metropolitan Tower, New York. 


. for special money-back offer. 
Write Booklet on Care of Floors — 








15 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Free 














All know the value of Castor Oil as 
a mild and speedy cathartic, but every 
one dislikes its disagreeable taste. 





OIL 


is Pure Castor Oil combined with 
Aromatics to make it pleasing to take. 


“It tastes good enough to eat on buckwheat 
cakes,"’ said a customer. 


Ask Grocers for it. 


D. & L. SLADE CO. - BOSTON, MASS. 


PHo OTOGRAPHI 


DEVELOPING & PRINTING 


THE HARVEY & LEWIS CO. OPTICIANS 


HARTFORD. CONN SPRINOFIELD. MASS NEW 


HAVEN. CONN 
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Made from 


Old Carpets. 


DURABLE RUGS 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Write for further particulars. 
LEWIS MFG. Co., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 


selis it. 












The Spring = 

Does the Business. 

CLOTHES CANNOT BLOW OFF. 

Made by VU. S. CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, 
———— 


na 
Sciatica and B 


vt 























Cestus 





Therefore, we will ship you free 
a small box, if you will send with 
your name and address that of 
your grocer. 

CESTUS CRACKERS are the 
daintiest, most deliciousand whole- 
some crackers on the market. Eat 
one with a cup of tea, bit of salad 
or piece of cheese, either at home 
or in your club, and you will in- 
dorse all we assert. 

Consider their daintiness, crisp- 
ness and delicious, nutty flavor. 
We make them of flour which con- 
tains all the natural phosphates of 
the best wheat, so they are exceed 
ingly nutritious and wholesome 
for both young and old. 

We will send you a large box for 
50 cents. Address Dept. 2, 


208 Pleasant Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








We want you to taste 


Crackers 


Cestus Bread Company 





Rheumatic Pains 
BANISHED BY f? 


Simple to use, quick in its effect Keep the 
parts warm and dry and apply Painadine 
thoroughly to the entire length of the nerve 
affected. Painadine is a new remedy, but 


old enough to have proved itself one of the 
most effectual pain remedies ever discovered 

25 cents at your druaqaist’ 
post-paid. 

JOHN W. M. CLARK COMPANY, Athol, Mass. 


s or by mail 



















The only remedy that 
stops toothache instantly 
‘he only toothache gum 
that cleans se eavity and 
prevents de 
Imits ationa ao not do the 
work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 













ache Gum. All druggists’ 
16 cents, or by mail 
Dent’s Corn Gum 
cures cornsand bunions, 16 
C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned &t., 











Detroit, Mich 



























manly art. 


Write for FREE 


Reach 


Boxing Gloves 


Every man and boy should practice boxing—not only as a means of self- 
protection, but to keep the body in good physical trim. 
Gloves are used and endorsed by the world’s greatest exponents of the 
Many of the features found in gloves used in big matches are 
Reach Patents and are found only in Reach Gloves. 
workmanship and finish are fully guaranteed. 
The Reach Guarantee—The Reach Trade Mark guarantees perfect goods. 

Should defects appear, we will replace End article absolutely without cost (except 
Base Balls and Bats retailing under $1.00 





Reach Boxing 


Quality of materials, 





copy of Reach "Fall and Winter 
A. J. REACH CoO., 
1703 Tulip St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


——— 








Architect’s 


No matter how beautifully your 


Boynton Co. Hexiers, knowing that it 


Products are Standard. 


NEW YORK 















Brains Help You 


IS judgment is worth having. 
taught him the heating system, which will respond to the 
most exacting demands in all cases. 

are more Richardson & Boynton heaters installed in churches, 
schools and homes throughout the land, than any other make. 


The RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., the oldest and largest 
manufacturers of heating apparatus in the United States, have solved the 
problem of correct heating thoroughly. 
Water —no matter which — they have developed all three to perfection, 


and they cheerfully place the services of their expert consulting engineer at 
the disposal of the contractor and the house owner. 


for naught but inconvenience and discomfort, with inadequate heating and ventilating. 
Architects of standing recognize this and take no chances. They specify Richardson & 


satisfaction to the guest — a relief to the host and hostess. All Richardson & Boynton Co. 


We send our booklet, “The Truth About Heating,” free—on request. 
It will help you to know just which system of heating is right for 
your particular requirements. Richardson & Boynton Heaters are 
EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL and DURABLE—made of the highest 
grade material obtainable. 


Richardson & 


ESTABLISHED 
Manufacturers of Heating Apparatus 


His experience has 


That is why there 


Warm Fresh Air, Steam or Hot 


architect may have planned the home, you need look 


means comfort and happiness in the family life, and 


INVESTIGATE. BE CONVINCED. 


Boynton 


1Is37 


Ca. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 





































64 Summer St. 


Boston 





The 














The Finest 
and 
Most 


Thorough wy } 


— 
Range 
and 
Heater 
Showrooms 
in 
New 
England 


Fifty 


Years the Leaders 

















New eee a 


SHOWROOMS ¥ 





4, The Largest 


and 
Most 
Complete 
Line 
under 
one name 


made 
in 
the 
United 
States 


Leading 


Sold bY Dealers 








